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E are sorry to be 
compelled to upset 
the rumours of some 
of our contempo- 
raries, but in the 
interest of lovers of 
archeology, and as 
faithful chroniclers 
of passing events, 
we are bound to say 
that the grave report 
that “the original 
playhouse of Alleyn, 
the founder of Dul- 
wich College” is 
soon to be pulled 
down for Golden- 
lane and Playhouse- 
yard improvements, 
is so far wrong that 
this very building 
was destroyed more 
than two hundred 
years ago. 

The revival, how- 
ever, Of the once 
world - renowned 
name of “The For- 
tune” Theatre suggests to us so many interest- 
ing reminiscences of a bygone age, that we think 
a few particulars of its playhouse and district, 
and of the times of the early days of theatres, 
and of Shakspeare and his brother actors, will 
not prove out of place at the present moment, 
feeing how many changes are being made in 
the parish of St. Luke,—the once “ suburban 
retreat” of the City aristocracy in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is but a century ago that Old-street and 
the City-road were included in thefpostal “ Sub- 
urban” district; but 300 years since it was a 
pleasant country ramble to take a walk out of 
the City through Cripplegate, or Moorgate, or 
Aldersgate, across the fields to that district 
which we, in the nineteenth century, know as 
by any other name than that of Classic speech. 
If the earliest map of London, dated about 1560, 
= referred to, it will be found that but few 

ouses existed beyond the City walls; and if 

Clerkenwell was in the suburbs, Islington was 

truly in the country, Goswell-street being known 

48 the way to St, Alban’s, Marksmen with the 

longbow practised in Finsbury and Spitalfields, 

While several windmills outside Moorgate ex- 

hibited a picture of real rural life. We are told 

: = cross at the end of Golden-lane being 

ret a in May-time with garlands of flowers; 

: which the lads and lasses of old London 

6 vilogs festival. A few houses stood in 

hang ” between Barbican and Old-street, 

ae C i the present St. Luke’s Church 
ia horeditch was not a single house! 

Shape a Chiswell-street was unbuilt, and a 

wellings only where Whitecross-street 





stands; so it will be pretty well understood 
that “‘ North London” in the days of Elizabeth, 
just outside the City walls, was a truly rural 
place, and therefore a walk “ in the country” 
could then be enjoyed without having to take a 
five-mile trip by rail to get there. 

Such being our district three centuries ago, 
we will now have something to say about our 
theatre. 

It was in 1574, by a patent dated May 10th, 
that “James Burbadge, John Perkyn, John 
Lanham, William Johnson, and Robert Wylson, 
servaunts to o° trustie and wel-beloved cosyn 
and counsellor, the Erle of Leicestre,” were 
allowed “to use, exercise, and oceupie the art 
and facultie of playinge comedies, tragedies, 
enterludes,-stage playes, and such other lyke,” 
except during the time of prayer and plague 
within the City. This was the first royal grant 
of a patent for the performance of stage plays 
in this country, and immediately raised the 
opposition of the Corporation of London, which 
continued with more or less vigour for many, 
many years. At the date of the patent, and 
long before, the great nobility had their private 
theatrical servants, but until 1574 royalty had 
not given them a public licence. When the 
patent was obtained the opposition of the City 
caused the actors no ordinary trouble, and the 
only way to get out of the difficulty was to set 
up their playhouse in those privileged places not 
under the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, and thus 
we see why the Blackfriars and the Whitefriars 
and Dorset Gardens theatres existed for so long 
a time under the very nose of his lordship, 
simply because they happened to be within the 
precincts of the old monasteries of the Black and 
White friars. 

The two earliest theatres in or near London 
were both situated in the parish of Shore- 
ditch. One was called “ The Theatre” and 
the other “The Curtain.” Both existed in the 
liberty of Holliwell—the district of the Holy- 
well attached to the old monastery or priory, 
the water of which well, however, in Stow’s 
time, had “much decayed” from its once 
“ sweet, wholesome, and clear’ character. The 
Collections of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips inform us 
that the earliest notice yet discovered of the 
Theatre is a lease dated the 13th of April, 1576, 
and, curiously enough, granted by one Giles 
Allen to James Burbadge of four houses, two 
gardens, and a barn, between Finsbury Fields 
and the highroad from Bishopsgute to Shore- 
ditch. Fora premium of 201.,a term of twenty- 
one years at a rental of 141. per annum, Bur- 
badge was permitted to erect “a theatre or 
playinge place,” and if 2001. were expended, a re- 
newal of the lease was to be granted. This 
playhouse existed until 1598, when continual 
disturbances having taken place, a Privy Council 
order closed it, and in December or January the 
‘wood and timber” which composed it was 
carted away by force “unto the Bancksyde in 
the paryshe of St. Marye Overyes,” where Bur- 
badge, Street, and others erected a new theatre. 
The “ Curtain” is first noticed in 1577, as then 





in existence, so it was probably erected the 
previous year. It had been built on a piece of 
ground belonging to the old monastery, and we 
are told its exact site is now covered by Glou- 
cester-street, situate between 36 and 38, 
Curtain-road, which would be pretty correct, if, 
as we suppose, the old monastery stood between 
here and Holywell-lane, on the site of the New 
Great Eastern-street. And, Stow in 1598, 
assists us in this supposition, when he says,— 
“ And neare thereunto [the priory] are builded 
two publique houses for the acting and shewe of 
comedies, tragedies, and histories for recreation. 
Whereof one is called the Courtein, the other the 
Theatre, both standing on the south-west side 
i towards the field.” How long the “Curtain” 
| existed we know not ; it closed early in the reign 
, of Charles I., although Malone says, that in its 
_latter days it was used by companies of prize- 
| fighters amusing themselves within its walls! 
| But as one of the conditions of the erection of 
‘the Fortune was the closing of the Curtain, 
we shall see that even in those times the law 
was often defied. 

The first and earliest theatre in the City was 
opened by Burbadge within the Blackfriars 
monastery walls, also in 1576, and between this 
date and 1600 no less than eleven places of 
amusement or playhouses were opened, of which 
five were situate on the north, and six on the 
south, side of the river. The lord mayor's 
opinion of them was not of the best. He 
‘thought them “ordinary places for vagrant 
| persons, maisterles men, thieves, horse-stealers, 
'whoremongers, cozeners, conycatchers, con- 
trivers of treason, and other idle and dangerous 
' persons to meet together, and to make their 
matches.” This was a pretty strong opinion to 
have of our early theatrzs, and shows but too 
| plainly the civic antipathy to them. 

But about this time a great change was on 
the eve of being made by Edward Alleyn, 
founder of the College of God’s Gift, Dulwich, 
and of the Fortune Theatre, Golden-lane. The 
son of Thomas Alleyn, innholder, of the “ Pye,” 
in Bishopsgate, he was born September Ist, 
1566. He commenced his theatrical career in 
1588 or 1589, and im 1592, having made some 
way in his profession, he married Joan Wood- 
wards, daughter of Philip Henslowe’s wife. The 
following year, becoming interested in partner- 
ship with the Bankside theatres, he and his 
company, on account of the plague, strolled 
“ abroad,”—that is to say, into the country,— 
and “from Chellmsford the 2 Maye, 1593,” he 
wrote to “ my good sweethearte and lovinge 
mouse,” as he fondly called his wife, the letter 
still preserved at Dulwich. In 1600 he erected 
the Fortune Theatre; was proprietor of the 
Bear Garden, and in 1606 lord of the manor of 
Dulwich. In 1613 he commenced, and in 1619 
completed, the foundation of his College, the 
Royal licence describing him as “ Chiefe master, 
ruler, and overseer of all and singular our game 
of beares, bulls, mastive dogs and mastive 
bitches.” Nearly every one nowadays knows the 
celebrated Dulwich College, so we shall not here 
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speak of its history; but as the ground in St. 
Luke’s upon which the Fortune stood was part 
and parcel of the College revenues, is it not fair 
to suppose that St. Luke’s (wherein he founded 
almshouses in 1620) should share in the benefits 
of the College? And yet the southern parishes 
deny the right! Alleyn’s first wife died on 
June 28, 1623, and on the 8rd of December 
following he married at Camberwell, Constance, 
daughter of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s; and 
she in 1630 (after Alleyn’s death), became in 
turn the wife of Samuel Harvey, whose grand- 
father and uncle were both Lord Mayors of 
London. Alleyn died on either the 21st, 25th, 
or 26th of November, 1626 (he was buried on 
the 27th in Dulwich College Chapel), but the 
exact date of his death is unknown. But to 
show how the College venerated their founder 
and looked after his relics, his gravestone was 
allowed to stroll away and to remain for years 
in the grounds of a tavern at Dulwich, and it 
was at last presented by Mr. Webb, the owner 
of the “ Half-Moon,” to the Governors in March, 
1867. (See the College Minutes, p. 31.) Where 
is it now? We heard the other day it was 
buried among some rubbish in an outhouse! 
Now, the governors of Alleyn’s noble foundation 
during the past two centuries have done many 
curious things and been inclined for many re- 
markably strange freaks, for they have had a 
wealthy estate to back them; but we do hope, 
for their own credit’s sake, that they have by 
this time done their utmost to preserve their 
benefactor’s gravestone at least,and will prevent 
it from again “strolling” from its proper 
place, the College Chapel, wherein his remains 
are buried. 

The site of the Fortune Playhouse and sur- 
roundings, now the district known as Playhouse- 
yard, situated between Golden-lane and White- 
cross-street, was partly purchased by Alleyn, 
previously to 1600, from a resident in the Isle of 
Man; but the inheritance he bought in June, 
1610. On the 12th of January, 1599-1600, the 
Earl of Nottingham wrote to the Middlesex 
justices desiring them “to permit and suffer” 
“‘my servant, Edward Allen,” to proceed in the 
erecting and finishing of a new house on “a 
plott of grounde neere Redcrosse-streete, Lon- 
don, verie fitt and convenient” ; for the Queen, 
“‘in respect of the acceptable service which my 
said servant and his companie have doen and 
presented before her highness to her greate 
lykeinge and contentment, as well this last 
Christmas as att sundrie other tymes, ys 
gratiously moved towards them with a speciall 
regarde of favor.” The cause of the new build- 
ing was stated to be “in respect of the 
dangerous decaye of that house which he and 
his companye have nowe on the Banck, and for 
that the same standeth verie hoysome for resorte 
of people in the wynter tyme.’ This was the 
Rose Theatre, Bankside, which Alleyn, it was 
stated, had been compelled to close (although 
others re-opened it) ; yet he found the Middlesex 
justices very divided in their opinion of the 
necessity of “the new howse”; so much go, 
that Lord Nottingham wrote again to the same 
magistrates from “ Richmond, 8 of Apprill, 1600,” 
stating that Alleyn “hath bestowed a greate 
some of money, not only for the title of a plott 
of grounde situate in a very remote and exempt 
place neere Goulding-lane, theare to erect a new 
howse, but allsoe is in good forwardnes aboute 
the frame and workmanshipp thearoff,” and 
therefore “doe hearbye requier you and everie 
of you to permitte and suffer the said Edward 
Allen to proceede in the effectinge and finishinge 
of the same new house, without anie your lett 
or interruption towardes him or anie of his 
workmen; the rather because another howse is 
pulled down instead of it.’ The machinery 
which Alleyn and his backers had set to work 
for the furtherance of his design appears to have 
been an agreement with St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
to contribute to the maintenance of their poor, 
for the parochial authorities, in their petition on 
his behalf said :—‘‘ Wee could be contented that 
the same might proceede and be tollerated for 
the reasons and causes following: F first, be- 
cause the place appoynted out for that purpose 
standeth verie tollerable neer unto the feildes 
and soe farr distant and remote frome any 
person or place of accompt, as that none cann 
be annoyed thearbie; secondlie, because the 
erectours of the said howse are contented to 
give a very liberall portion of money weeklie 
towards the relief of our poore, the nomber 
and necessity whereof is soe greate that the 
same will redounde to the contynuall comfort 


The theatre was accordingly erected and 
opened early in the year 1602, and although 
Philip Henslowe’s name does not appear in 
either of the documents just quoted, it is evident 
he was Alleyn’s partner, for his name appears 
in the agreement made with Peter Streete, 
the carpenter, dated January 8, 1599-1600. 
Alleyn tells us in his diary the cost “for build- 
ing the playhouse 5201.,” but Mr. Collier thinks 
that this sum must also have included the 
decorations and fittings, Streete’s agreement 
being 4001. Any way, the theatre was finished 
and opened and in full working order by the 
month of October, 1602. 

While Alleyn was engaged in the erecting of 
his playhouse, some active correspondence was 
going on (as we have already noted) with the 
Privy Council, the Lord Mayor, and others, 
against the increase of such places of enter- 
tainment. The documents are preserved among 
the State papers. In June, 1600, the Lords of 
the Council ordered: —‘ That there shall be 
about the Cittie two houses and no more, allowed 
to serve for the use of the common stage-players, 
of the which houses one shall be in Surrey, in 
that place which is commonly called the Bank- 
side, or thereabouts, and the other in Middle- 
sex’; that “the house now in hand to be built 
by the said Edward Allen is not intended to 
increase the number of the playhouses, but to 
be instead of another named the Curtaine, which 
is either to be ruined and plucked downe, or to 
be put to some other good use; it is likewise 
ordered that the said house of Allen shall be 
allowed to be one of the two houses, namely, 
for the house allowed in Middlesex, and the one 
for Surrey to be the ‘Globe.’” Now, it will be 
seen that in this document the “Curtain” is 
named as the theatre to be closed; while in Lord 
Nottingham’s that on the Bankside is mentioned. 
What effect this limitation had upon the profes- 
sion is proved by the fact that in December, 
1601, the Council ordered prompt iuquiry into 
the disturbances of late, and the wilful neglect 
of carrying out their previous orders. 

As may be supposed, the registers of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, contain many entries show- 
ing the existence of playersfin the parish; and 
Malcolm, in 1803, gives a long list of extracts, 
between 1600 and 1652. In 1607 appears the 
startling entry,—“ Edward, sonne of Edward 
Shackspeere, player, base - born, 12 August.” 
This was an illegitimate child; but who 
“Edward Shackspeere” was has not yet, we 
believe, been discovered. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Collier found in the St. Saviour’s register 
the same year,—“ Dec. 31. Edward Shakespeare, 
a player, in the church.” 

Although we do not intend to go into the 
history of the stage at this period, it is worthy 
of remark that Alleyn must have made a large 
sum of money by his theatrical performances 
and speculations, and must also have lost a large 
sum by his peculiar inclination of always being 
in the law courts. In one case alone, the dispute 
about Henslowe’s will, 1616, we find no less than 
twenty-one orders in Chancery issued ; and yet 
Alleyn’s peculiarity descended to the managers 
of his college. 

In January, 1618-19, the Corporation, in 
referring to former Privy Council orders, issued 
its mandate for the suppression of the Black- 
friars Playhouse, the reason given being, “ The 
owner of the said playhouse, within the Black- 
ffryers, and under the name of a private house, 
hath converted the same to a publique playhouse, 
unto which there is dayley so great resort of 
people and so great multitude of coaches, 
whereof many are hackney coaches, bringing 
people of all sortes, that sometymes all their 
streets cannot centeyne them,” &c., und as a 
result, great crushing, quarrels, and other an- 
noyances. This interesting order is alluded to 
in “ Notes and Queries,” fourth series, vol. vii., 
p. 183, in an article on Ben Jonson, which gives 
a copy of a curious bill, dated 17th September, 
1619, of a charge of 4s. by one Thomas Cooke, 
for carrying “of two messages two severall 
tymes from the Court at Whithaell into London, 
by Cripellgatt, to warn Mr. Ben Jonson, the 
poet, and the players at the Blackfriers to 
attend hys highnes that night following at 
Court.” Oldys says that Ben Jonson lived in 
Bartholomew-close. Mr. Noble adds, “If Oldys 
is correct, it is certain that, although the close 
is not in Cripplegate parish, it warrants the 
messenger styling it ‘by Cripplegate,’ that being 
to him, as to other Londoners, a distinguishing 
landmark. But if Thomas Cooke went to the 
(Fortune) Playhouse, which was in the parish, 





In 1621 the Fortune was burnt to the 
Alleyn simply notes in his diary :—« d, 
Md. This night at twelve of the clock the Por 

” as eF 
tune was burnt,” and this is all he ga : a 
the calamity. But John Chamberlain in i 
news-letter to Sir Dudley Carleton six da 
later, says:—“On Sunday night here Was 
great fire at the Fortune in Golding-lane the 
fayrest [often erroneously written first] ee 
house in this towne; yt was quite burnt Ps - 
in two houres and all their apparell and ~ 
bookes lost, whereby those poore companions = 
quite undon ; ther were two other houses on fire 
but with great labour and daunger were saved.” 
Now, without doubt, this was at first 9 great 
loss to Alleyn; but he does not appear to hare 
allowed much time to elapse before he rebuilt 
the theatre. Within six months there are 
numerous entries in his diary relating to its 
erection. “A large, round, brick building, and 
not a square wooden house as before.” In one 
of the entries he notes :—“ Dinner at the Hart 
in Smithfield, with the builders of the Fortune.” 
Could that have been the house mentioned in 
lease in the writer’s possession, dated 4th 
August, 1681, of a messuage or tenement called 
“The White Hart,” in St. John-street, in the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, West Smithfield, 
together with the brewhouse adjoining? The 
Fortune was re-opened in 1623, but somehow or 
other Alleyne, to a certain extent, repaid himself 
the cost by dividing the property into twenty. 
four shares, letting each share on lease for fifty. 
one years, at 5/. 6s. 11d. per annum, and 4il, 
13s. 4d. premium towards the cost of the erec. 
tion. By this means he raised a sum of 1,000. 
and a yearly income of 1281. 6s. And yet there 
were several lawsuits over this co-partnership. 
According to the indentures, the site of the 
buildings is stated to measure 130 ft. east to 
west, and 131 ft. 8 in. from north to south. In 
front of the new theatre stood a “picture” of 
Dame Fortune, which Haywood notices in 1633. 

It was in June, 1628, that Sir Francis Nether- 
sole wrote to the Queen of Bohemia a curious 
news-letter (which we have seen), in which he 
says:— All I will adde more to this letter at 
this time shall be a strange accident which 
happened on Fryday last, when Dr. Lambe, of 
whome your Majesty hath heard so much, being 
ata play at the Fortune, was there espyed by 
certaine prentices and others, who fell upon him 
at his going home, and though he thrice housed 
himself for shelter yet they being increased to 
a great number forced him to be putt out of one 
after another, still bauking him with aubess and 
stones, till at last they left him for dead, and 
he dyd the next day. A prodigious discredit, for 
which the mayor and sheriffs have been sharpely 
reprehended, and the Citty may chance be fine i, 
but that will not bring the man to life againe. 
This gives a pretty fair picture of the doings of 
our apprentices in “ the good old times. ae 
years later (1631) a petition went to the Bishop 
of London lamenting the nuisance of the exist- 
ence of the Blackfriars playhouse, and praying 
him to use his best endeavours to get its final 
suppression. In this document it 1s stated, 
“these players still have and use all wy A 
the Fortune, thus proving to us that 
theatrical season was when the daylight -_ 
strongest. In 1639 a news-letter from — 
Rossingham to Viscount Conway gives us _ = 
extraordinary view of the times, and by “4 
means uninteresting to us of to-day. One pari 

raph is worth printing :— 
¥ Thursdaio ist the players of in 
were fined a 1,000 li. for setting Upp ’ 
bason, and twoe candlesticks, and bowing eer 
before it upon the stage; and — proved 
alledge it was an old playe revived an on hat 
to the heathen Gods, yet it was say: spncartom 
this playe was revived of purpose This ne 
of the ceremonies of the oc pol 
nearly two centuries ees _ oor that the 
In 1649, we are told by senare and 
soldiers occupied the interior of the t - a et 
destroyed it. Then in Goffe’s Careles 
herdess,” 1656, it is said :— 
ne, and there 6ee 

te te a gee a jig to boot. 

; e. 
And, finally, in 1661, came the — tes = 
An advertisement in the Mercurws Ay buildings 
Feb. 14-21, tells us that the site ai the 

P ” and that 

are “to be lett to be built upon; aeoroas-sureat 
ground, which stands between, ha ogguont te ; 
and Golden-lane, is rerrigag “rer oaeh an event 
twenty-three tenements. ble to prove by 
did take place we have been 


1 
Ap 








of the said poore.” 


his description would be correct.” 


inspecting ® Chancery decree, 13 Charles U 














arising out of the twenty-four share 
wherein after describing the 
: . two plots of ground as 128 ft. and 
ay eos _ and 48 ft. and 544 ft. north 
to south, it recites certain agreements of building 
houses thereon ; and in another decree 13 
William I1I., A.D. 1701, relating to the same pro- 
it is said that Beven, who had taken the 
jease, had erected twenty-three houses “ whereon 
an old tenement called the Trumpett,” and 
“where the old playhouse stood,’ &c., and we 
farther learn that subsequently twenty-seven 
houses existed on the site in the Playhouse-yard 
Iden-lane. 
a 2: this it is evident that Alleyn’s Fortune 
Playhouse the second was pulled down in 1661-2. 
And it is also certain that on the 17th of April, 
1872, the governors of Dulwich College (by 
virtue of their new Act) put up for sale the 
freeholds of fifty-one dwelling-houses, and two 
sites of vacant land, having a total frontage of 
60ft. to Golden-lane, and 63 ft. to Whitecross- 
street, and occupying an area of 22,070 square 
feet. The houses comprised,—22 in Flayhouse- 
yard; 6 in Parrott-court; 9 in Ball’s-court ; 
il in Lion-and-Lamb-court ; Nos. 50, 52, and 
54, Golden-lane, the site of vacant land in rear 
of No. 56, and the site of five houses, 185 to 
188a, Whitecross-street—the whole of which was 
of the value of 1,0631. 8s. per annum. One of 
the stipulations in the conditions of sale was that 
Playhouse-yard was to be widened from 18 ft. to 
25 ft.—an improvement which a visit to the 
locality will show has been carried out. And 
this was the estate which Edward Alleyn, by 
Letters Patent from James I., dated 21st June, 
1619, included in his noble gift for the founda- 
tion of Dulwich College, in these words: * And 
alsoe all those messuage, lands, tenements, gar- 
dens, hereditaments, and buildinge, of our said 
servante, Edward Alleyne, called or knowne by 
the name of the Fortune, situate and being in 
Whitecrosse-streete, Golding-lane, in that part 
of the parishe of Sainte Gyles Without Crepple- 
gate, London, which is within the County of 
Midd.: which the said Edwarde Alleyne lately 
boughte and purchased of Danyell Gill, of the 
Isle of Man, and others.” The site had been a 
fortune to him, and it hag since proved one for 
his college. 

The facts contained in this article have been 
collected after considerable research, and are 
worth preserving in the columns of our journal, 
especially at the present time, when so many 
— of old landmarks are taking place about 
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YARMOUTH MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
COMPETITION, 


More than forty designs for the pro 
municipal buildings in Tamients are Hh 0 
ing in the large room of the existing town-hall 
on the quay overlooking the Yare, and we have 
seldom seen a collection of this kind showing so 

gh an average of merit in proportion to the 
amount of the gain to be expected. 

The new building is to stand on the site of the 
ret one,—on a tolerably wide area of ground 
a - - the east and south sides of the build. 
8 all Square,” while the large expanse of 
7 quay opposite the north front is called 
Saad Hall Plain.” The area for the 
a . yma extends somewhat beyond the line 
pei . ; ‘we each way ; the ground rises a little 
icon e town, and the east frontage on the 
“an ~ 18 at an oblique angle, which is the 
ps ae of the site, Otherwise, there 
building“ RA be a more attractive site for a 
be ail Si © size (limited to 24,000/.),—open 
ir —" and with the west front facing the 
a the north front facing the large ex- 

T x rs ad —_ netove mentioned. 

. ions, besides stating the usual 
— of a town-hall, including assembly- 
end — and their accessories, town-clerk’s 
ae, qnunicipal departments, stipulate for 

a Case and approaches to the assembly- 
a “a e entrance to be on the north 
ao, © it was strongly recommended that 

sembly-room should be on the west side, 


® recommendation whi 
generally followet which seems to have been 


rte oat front being the principal one ; 

conpedinn er surprising to us that few of the 

on « seem to have aimed at giving 

chie# mphasis to the west front, which is 

y pa gpg the Bina and therefore 
Suggestion for pict 

treament. We proceed briefly to a aa es 


The instructions naturally | 
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the designs seriatim, taking them in the order 
of hanging :— 

“ Beacon” (in red letters) evidently attaches 
considerable importance to the use of the build- 
ing for entertainments ; he takes up a large part 
of his ground-floor with a hall and staircase, 
from which the business offices also open in a 
rather unscientific manner. It is desirable, 
when a building is used partly for practical and 
partly for festive purposes, to keep the two 
departments distinct. He gets the law courts 
entrance and staircase separate, entering from 
the east; the use of circular lines for the two 
staircases necessitates a great many awkward 
angles in the plan. The assembly-room on the 
first floor occupies the river front,—the position 
directed in the instructions. The design is 
Italian, with a pilastered order on a rusticated 
basement, pleasing but commonplace, and with 
gd weakly-treated cupola on the north 
side. 

“Beacon” (in blue letters), a second set, 
superior to the first in plan, as the square lines 
of the main staircase work much better, and 
more picturesque and effective in design, which 
is Late Jacobean, still ona rusticated basement, 
but with very free treatment, the entertainment 
portion separated from the other part in the 
design. Towards Hall Plain, however, the de- 
sign is almost too lopsided and “ picturesque,” 
but with much more force than the other. 

“ Roma ’”’ looks a more compact plan than the 
last, but will not bear inspection in detail. The 
surveyor’s room has a west aspect, and a very 
inadequate window-space. The author has got 
over the oblique line of front on the east by 
dividing the wall into a series of rectangular 
breaks, which is, perhaps, the best way. The 
design is a very symmetrical Florentine Italian, 
with a centre tower, which has no reference to 
the plan, and no adequate substructure. 

“Qld English”: the same idea as No. 2 plan 
of “ Beacon”’ in regard to design, the entertain- 
ment portion kept in a separate block, but 
better managed, less rambling. The tower is 
central in the line of the north front, but an 
angle tower as regards the principal block of 
building. The design savours more of modern 
French Renaissance than of “Old English,” and 
is vulgar in detail, but well composed as a whole. 
The plan is in the main convenient, compact, 
and well arranged, the courts particularly so; 
some parts of the ground-plan depend too much 
on borrowed light, and the cloak-rooms are 
a little too prominently opposite the main 
entrance. 

“Thought” : a Geometric Gothic design ; well- 
executed drawings, and the south front has good 
points, but neither design nor plan ‘can be 
recommended. 

“Leo” and “Munus” are showy designs in 
Italian and Gothic respectively, with little to 
recommend them. 

“Use”: a fine set of drawings, the work of 
a more practised hand in planning than any of 
the above-named. The ground-floor well and 
compactly arranged; there are four entrances, 
but their uses are well discriminated; the 
author, however, shows “stairs to muniment- 
room,” without showing where the room is 
obtained, and he ought to know that it is very 
undesirable to place lavatories, as at the north- 
east angles of first and second floor, so that 
they may become passages from one set of 
rooms to another. The design is a powerful 
treatment of Early Gothic, but expensive. The 
assembly-room is one of the few which shows 
an orchestra, but the ceiling is semicircular in 
section,—the worst form for music. 

“N’est pas” (sic): the author’s architecture 
is better than his French; the design is a very 
clever and picturesque one, combining remi- 
niscences of Inigo Jones in detail, with an 
admixture of the “ horizontal stripes ”’ manner. 
Towards the river a pretty effect is obtained by 
the open arcade and light order contrasted with 
the solid angles of the building. The clock- 
tower towards Hall Plain is very picturesque, 
and the plan is a very good one, combining 
effectiveness in the entertainment portion, with 
compactness and practical suitability. 

“ Bona Fides”: the author has a good notion 
of a general plan, with cross corridors appro- 
priated to special departments; but the plan is 
very defective in detail. The design is a plain 
brick one, with mullioned and transomed win- 
dows; it would hardly look so well in execution 
as in the drawings. 

“Keep Watch”: the plan. has clever points, 
especially in the arrangement of the main floor, 
where the law courts are canted to follow the 
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oblique line of the east front, and are very com- 


pactly planned and well connected with the rest 
of the plan; but some of the ground-floor 
offices (e.g., the surveyor’s) are most insufficiently 
lighted. The author shows a music platform 
and an organ in the assembly-room, but again 
the ceiling is made a semicircle, another instance 
of the prevalent ignorance in regard to acoustic 
effect. Design, Queen Anne, with quoins and 
large arched windows, not without a certain 
breadth of effect. 

“Stability” : a set of small drawings, appa- 
rently the work of a young hand; there are 
absurdities both in plan and elevation, but also 
evidences that the author thinks for himself. 
He makes a note on the plan that he has moved 
the constable’s room from its required position 
at the north-east angle, because the light there 
was so important to the surveyor, a fact which 
some more showy competitors entirely ignore ; 
and he places the muniment-room at an exter- 
nal angle, because in case of fire it will thus 
have the less heat to bear. The perspective 
view shows a bit of really picturesque and 
original design in the tower and north-west 
angle. “Stability” will probably do better 
than this. 

“Sub Spe” has been going in to win, and 
sends a most elaborate set of drawings, with 
alternative designs in Harly Gothic and Queen 
Anne, of which the former is the best, and would 
make a solid-looking and satisfactory building. 
The plan deserves higher praise, and is one of 
the best, remarkable for the order, symmetry, 
and simplicity of arrangement which it shows, 
providing complete inter-communication by an 
internal corridor round four sides of a parallelo- 
gram on the cortile principle. The only real 
defect of the plan is insufficient window- 
space in apartments where light is specially 
wanted: a defect common to a great many of 
the designs. 

“Hope” is another (apparently) student’s 
design ; but this time we must be content with 
hoping the best,—for the future. 

“Knowledge is Power,”’—a beautiful set of 
drawings, got up like copper-plate engravings 
almost, and presenting a very good and sym- 
metrical plan ; the arrangement of the judgesand 
magistrates’ rooms and courts is especially good. 
As in some other good (in the main) plans, there 
seems no attempt to render the treatment of 
and the entry to the assembly-room effective, or 
to guard it from draughts. The design is of a 
simple Geometric Gothic character, almost 
ostentatiously plain, the main story corbelled 
out and oversailing; this would be more effec. 
tive if the ground story had a little more force 
of treatment. 

“ Kast Coast’: an ably-schemed plan on the 
central cortile principle, and the planning of and 
access to the courts very cleverly managed. 
The design is of very simple Italian detail, on a 
rusticated basement, grouped with a certain 
touch of Gothic feeling ; it looks “hard” in the 
elevations, but very well in the pencil perspec- 
tive, a sketch showing true architectural feeling 
and an entire absence of vulgarity or claptrap. 

‘“* A Circle with horizontal Streaks ”’ : a beauti- 
fally-drawn design of pronounced Early Gothic 
type, somewhat French in feeling, with an 
admirable plan; the whole the work of a 
thoroughly-skilful and practised hand. Like one 
or two others, the author accepts the oblique 
line of the east front, and adapts his east rooms 
and corridor to it, getting rid of the odd angles 
very cleverly by throwing them into areas and 
inferior rooms. The surveyor’s Office has the 
proper (north) light, and thecourtsand accessory 
rooms are most compactly planned, also the 
municipal offices; and there is not a foot of 
room wasted. Almost the only fault that could 
be found with the plan is that the east and west 
corridors on the ground-floor would be rather 
insufficiently lighted. The design is very pure 
in detail, sufficiently symmetrical, but in regard 
to fenestration expressing more or less the 
internal varieties of plan. The design is of the 
highest merit in its way; perhaps a trifle 
foreign-looking for the neighbourhood. 

“ Rex et nostra Jura” : the plan has points of 
similarity with the last-named, but is not so 
successful in its grouping. The design is Gothic 
of an English domestic type, quiet and pic- 
turesque, exeept in regard to the tower on the 
north front, which is rather ambitiously designed 
with an open stone arcaded lantern; the tower 
and lantern are a little thin and wiry, and the 
detail generally might be improved, but there 
is much merit in the whole, and the tower would 
be a fine and characteristic object from a dis- 
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tance. An alternative plan is appended, with 
Classical elevation ; not so good. 

“Congress”: this is meant for a very 
grandiose design, but it only succeeds in being 
tawdry, and the plan is a mere labyrinth. 

“Well Considered ”’: a rather grandiose and 
rich Classical design, strictly symmetrical, and 
very well proportioned in detail. <A large and 
ornate main story with circular-headed windows 
rises above a rusticated basement with square 
windows; rusticated masses at the angles, 
crowned with “ pepper boxes,” and a tower in 
the centre of the north front, which looks very 
elegant in elevation, but not so satisfactory in 
the perspective, where we see that it is set back 
fromthe front and stands on the slope of the roof. 
The main design looks very well in the large 
perspective drawing, but the author has shirked 
the difficulty of the oblique angle of the east 
front, which would sadly throw out his cubical 
composition. The plan is a good practical one, 
though not equal in this respect to some others, 
and is very defective in treatment in parts ; e.g., 
the manner in which the principal entrance cor- 
ridor leads to a mere corner of the principal 
stairs projecting into it, and the assembly-room 
is poorly treated on plan. The large perspec- 
tive seems to have won the design favour, and 
it looke fine in a somewhat hackneyed manner, 
but it would be a very costly one to carry out, 
and would not look so well from other points. 

“One of Many” : a plan with very good points 
in it, especially noticeable for the arrangement 
and lighting of the entrance passages and 
corridors, and the accessory rooms to courts and 
assembly-room. The entrance tothe town- 
clerk’s offices is badly placed in an ill-lighted 
corner, and the surveyor's offices have bad light 
and aspect, but apart from these defects there 
is much to commend in the plan. The exterior 
design is English Geometric Gothic, treated ina 
very refined and pleasing manner, and very suit- 
able for its purpose, and the upper stage of the 
tower is good. There is the acoustic mistake of 
a circular ceiling to the assembly-room again ; 
but in the main this is a very good design, both 
practically and artistically. 

“Comma in a Circle”: a very fine set of 
drawings of an elaborate (and expensive) Gothic 
design of Continental leanings ; the plan is open 
to criticism in regard to the confined space 
allotted to public entrances, to the courts and 
municipal portion ; the main staircase, and the 
lighting generally, well managed: the muni- 
ment-room, however, opens out of the public 
waiting-space instead of direct from the town- 
clerk’s department. The large exterior per- 
spective looks very fine, and the treatment of 
the upper stage of the tower is original and 
exceedingly effective ; but, besides its costliness, 
the style appears to us somewhat pretentious for 
the locality. 

“ Yorkshire”: the plan is too rambling, and 
indicates want of experience; the exterior is a 
Classic design, with some originality and clever- 
ness, but sadly vulgar in detail. 

“ Let the Best win”: a magnanimous motto, 
which would leave no chance for the author, who 
has not a notion of planning; but his exterior 
design (Gothic) has some commendable origi- 
nality, especially in the treatment of the west 
front; the perspective is, in fact, very pleasing 
in general composition and manner, though 
rather scratchy in execution. , 

“ Phoenix”: a plan which looks well at first 
from its symmetry on paper, but the simplicity 
is more apparent than real; there is a want of 
purpose and grouping, and such mistakes as a 
lavatory and w.c. for general use close to the 
door of the ladies’ cloak-room, &c. The author 
deserves credit, however, for his first-floor plan, 
which is good in its arrangement of approaches 
to the courts and assembly-room, and he is one 
of the few who has attempted to give some 
special dignity to the assembly-room entrance. 
The almost total isolation of the two halves of 
the building on this floor might, however, prove 
inconvenient. The design is Italian, with a 
simple treatment, without any order, looking 
well en masse, but common-place in detail ; the 
author, like some other competitors, treats the 
building as a symmetrical cube, carefully 
avoiding the point of view from which the 
oblique side would come in. This should be 
borne in mind by those who have to adjudicate 
on the drawings; it is impossible that a rigidly 
symmetrical design can be made to do upon an 
unsymmetrical site, and if any one of these 
symmetrical cube designs is chosen, it will 
either have to be altered, or the blunder will be 
obvious after it is built. 


“Saxon”: the plan is very good, in regard to 
entrance-halls and corridors; the columned 
principal entrance-hall is good; but, considering 
the general merit of the set, there are curious 
defects in detail,—such as the access to ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, and the ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms opening right 
out of the end-wall of the assembly-room, &c. 
This is a pity, for the exterior design (Jacobean 
with Elizabethan touches) is one of the plea- 
santest and most picturesque in the room, and 
also one of the most suitable to the general cha- 
racter of the town and locality. The author 
sends a water-colour sketch of an alternative 
Gothic design, which also has considerable 
merit. He seems to be more of an artist than 
a practical man. 

“Din acircle”: the plan is utterly without 
system,—e.g., witnesses’ room on the west side 
of the ground-floor, while the courts are at the 
east side of the first floor, and other absurdities. 
It is astonishing that any one who is even able 
to draw out a plan neatly should not have 
learned better than that. 

“Caller Herrin”: a plan rather wanting in 
system, and ineffective in regard to mainentrance 
and staircase. The design is a good one, of mingled 
Jacobean and Queen Anne characteristics, with 
very effective fenestration, and a picturesque 
tower. Architecturally, it would have consider- 
able claims, but the plan would require so much 
improvement as almost to. amount to a fresh 
scheme. 

“Lux” is one of the few for which nothing 
can be said either in regard to plan or design. 

“ Utility ”: a motto which one is sure to find 
attached to one of the most unpractical designs 
in a competition. The whole merit of this 
design is artistic; the exterior perspective is a 
really pretty and tasteful Early English build- 
ing, designed apparently with true architectural 
feeling, but practically it is full of defects— 
dark corridors, absurdly small windows to 
the business rooms, one corner of the tower 
standing on a very small and insufficient pier 
coming down in the middle of a committee- 
room, &c. 

“B ina Triangle”: the author of which states 
that he has adopted the English style of the 
sixteenth century. If he can find any of the 
details he uses in buildings of that century he 
may make a new contribution to architectural] 
history. Apart from this mistake, his design, 
which is shown in a very fine set of drawings, has 
some merit and picturesqueness, butis little more 
than a working up of details, wreaths and scrolls, 
in the pseudo-Classic way that has come into 
fashion ; it is a draughtsman’s design rather 
than an architect’s. The plan shows a pretty 
good general arrangement on the ground-floor, 
but with many defects of deta'l, some of them 
amusing; e.g., the ladies’ cloak-:o»m has 
lavatory and w.-c.s attached, but the gentle- 
men are supposed to be superior to these needs 
of nature. 

“Finis coronat Opus”: the perspective view 
shows a building with a Classic order, and 
portico on a rusticated basement, in the style 
often supposed to be proper to town-halls, and 
sufficiently well treated, though with nothing to 
distinguish it from scores of other buildings of 
the same class. As to the plan, if the author 
had spent some of the time in studying arrange- 
ment and lighting which he has bestowed on 
lining out the cornices and ceilings of his 
rooms, he might perh aps have done better. 
He ingenuously labels one room, “ dark 
closet,” but the same description would apply 
to nearly all the corridors and many of the 
rooms. ™ 

“Luke xxii. 24”*: we may class this also 
as a draughtsman’s design: it is in the 
“‘ Jacobean - Elizabethan-Gothic” style, with 
tall chimney-stacks, and looks well in the 
perspective view, which is an exceedingly 
good pen-drawing, and the whole set are 
capitally drawn; but it is only necessary to 
glance at such points in the plan as the lighting 
of the surveyor’s offices, and the placing of the 
w.c.s in the cloak-rooms, to see that the author 
has bestowed none of the practical consideration 
necessary to produce a convenient and healthy 
building. 

“B and Arrow in Circle”: a set of drawings 
deserving attention ; both ground and first floor 
plans are remarkably compact and economical of 
space, and the different departments well placed 
for concentration and communication ; the defect 
is that the corridors on ground-floor are almost 





* « And there was also a strife among them, which of 





them should be accounted the greatest.” 
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entirely dependent on borrowed light thro 
the rooms, and the upstairs committee A 
are lighted from a very narrow eustant on 
The design is in the style we should be iene 
to differentiate as ‘“ Manchester Gothic.” ae 
heavy and chamferesque in detail, but it d 
not show to the best advantage in the lain 
lined elevations (there is no perspective) : te has 
the merit of distinguishing the internal arren 
ment very well in the treatment of the Be. 
terior, and a dignified river-front is obtaine an 
the treatment of the range of windows of the 
assembly-room, which is the best part of the 
design. The tower seems a little narrow for its 
height, even allowing for the effect of geome. 
trical elevation. 

“ Garianonum” : this set of drawings is bya 
clever hand, but the plan will not do—it is too 
full of angles and elbows, and the corridorg are 
too narrow. The best point is the “ ante-hal]” 
to the assembly-room, over the entrance porch, 
It is astonishing to find in a design obviously 
not by a novice such an absurdity as the idea 
of providing w.c. and lavatory accommodation 
for judge and magistrate in an apartment in the 
middle of their rooms, and lighted through the 
floor of the room over. Where is the ventila. 
tion for the w.c. to come from? The exterior 
is arather heavy but grandiose Italian design, 
with a rusticated order above a rusticated base. 
ment; the main entrance marked by a low 
square tower with a Doric order and cupola; 
the whole is rather heavy, but is treated with 
true architectural feeling. 

“Al’s Well”: a very ambitious Gothic 
design, differing from nearly all the others in 
having the principal part of the design at the 
angle (N.W.), instead of the centre of the north 
front, in the shape of a large and elaborate but 
not very effective tower. The author has given 
rather a gewgaw effect to the elevations, which 
they might not have in execution, by leaving 
a good deal of rather thin tracery white against 
the black tinting of the windows; but there is 
considerable merit in the two Hall § jua'e e’eve 
tions, though the thing generally is quite over- 
done and exaggerated. In the plan the doors 
are too narrow, but there is a good deal of merit 
in the arrangement of the entrance-hall stairs, 
cloak-rooms, and lines of communication gene- 
rally. It is a mistake, however, to keep the 
public staircases to the two courts entirely 
separate and so far from each other; one stair- 
case should admit the public to either. The 
design is not one likely to be ‘chosen, but 
it is a spirited effort, probably by a young 
designer. 

“Pom”: an obviously youthful effort, show- 
ing some feeling for breadth of treatment in 
the exterior design, though singularly unsuit- 
able. 

“ Y ina Triangle” : the plan is almost — 
with long rooms with little windows at the . F 
and staircases got in almost anyhow; yet ‘ 
elevations and perspective, in a quiet, tastefu 3 
Italian manner, are very commendable, an 
look like the work of a good hand. It is diffi- 
cult to believe they are by the same hand as 
toe Labor et Spes”: a very defective plan; 
cloak-rooms with hardly any light, and no ex- 
ternal ventilation for closets, &c.: the design, 
as in the last case, much better; a quiet, = 
suming Early Gothic design, of English ¢ Tt 
racter, looking very well in the perspective. a 
is astonishing how many more Se A red 
able to design (or, at least, to draw) 
PT Virtnte non Viris”: the author has — 
primitive notions of planning, for re “ 
w.-c.8 as the culmination of long "tneolly 
corridor, and the ladies’ cloak-room saad i. 
facing the principal entrance-door. The g “* 
plan, however, is not without good sea cit 
design seems an pi ero or gs 

i ith rather singular results. 
— Sirelo”: like the a, an obviously ers 
effort; the author seems to have some = the 
of effect in regard to the approaches £ space 
assembly-room, but spends a great dea pba 
on them. The design can hardly be se 
criticised. , 

In concluding our remarks on the eyes 
we should like to say a word in rega vevsdesl 
choice of a design in reference to the p ia a 
character of the place. Yarmouth is pe +t is 
is not likely to become, a grand towD, aoa, a 
a very characteristic and picturesque | build- 
we cannot but feel that the erection anal a be 
ing of a very formal Classic character , tbe 
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jace. The site itself is irregular in plan; the 


vane stands unsymmetrically at the end of 
ysaey ao space, and on a quay where shipping 
hp. 2 nstantly lying, and the character of the 


adjacent eg than what is sometimes 


Picnd. handsome.” All this seems to sug- 


13+» picturesque and slightly domestic 
pa han palatial: a building of the 
Sia character would seem an interloper. The 
jr ge of the surrounding country, and the 
ai hbourhood of the sea, would render a 
pa high tower or lantern effective from 
4 on distance, and one or two of the designs 
offer be suggestions for a picturesque way of 
pi this without attempting anything too 


costly. , 
‘no regard, lastly, to the unusual amoun 

of pied a on the whole, of ability which 
the collected drawings display, we earnestly 

ress on the authorities the necessity of calling 
an able and impartial professional adviser to 
adjudicate, 80 that at least the many who must 
be disappointed in the result, may not have the 
additional mortification of having to complain of 
injustice from a choice based on insufficient 


practical knowledge of the subject. 








THE COOK STATUE. 


Tur colossal bronze statue of Captain Cook, 
now temporarily erected in Waterloo-place, 
opposite the Athenaeum, has become the centre 
of a good deal of attention, arising, perhaps, as 
much from interest in the man and his history 
as in the figure as a work of art. We retain 
in England a very loyal and lasting admiration 
for those who in times past have done something 
to identify their country with great discoveries, 
and with deeds of enterprise and heroism; and 
among such names that of Cook is certainly not 
the least, and claims all the higher honour from 
the fact that he really and truly became a 
martyr in the cause of geographical discovery. 
There is, therefore, no doubt as to the fitness of 
such a mark of honour to his memory as the 
erection of a statue on the shores which he 
added to the English empire: the work cannot 
count among the number of merely “ official”’ 
statues which have too often been set up on 
English soil. Whether the statue, regarded 
from an artistic point of view, is so entirely 
satisfactory, may be a matter of question. Mr. 
Woolner, the author of the work, has enjoyed 
for some time a great and well-merited repute 
as a memorial sculptor. Since the lamented 
death of Foley, indeed, his reign may be said 
to have been undisputed, and his claim to dis- 
tinction is ratified by a good many fine and 
highly successful works, among which we 
recently recognised and paid all due honour to 
his statue of John Stuart Mill on the Thames Em- 
bankment. We shall not, therefore, be suspected 
of any feeling prejudicial to the artist if we say 
that we cannot quite regard this Cook statue as 
an equal success with some which have preceded 
it. The moment chosen by the sculptor is that 
when Cook first caught sight of the land which 
he was expecting to see, and he is supposed to 
give expression to his feeling by raising his right 
hand with an action which one may suppose to 
be accompanied by the exclamation, “There it 
is at last!” or some equivalent phrase. At the 
same time the left hand, holding the telescope, is 
dropped,—the telescope is no longer wanted. 
This is dramatic and real, no doubt; but the 
question forces itself upon one,—Is it a suitable 
incident for sculpture? It is very well, of 
course, to see once, and one feels that the action 
m itself is appropriate; but in the case of a 
statue which is to stand for an unlimited time 
exposed to public view, we very much question 
whether such an attitude and motif will not in 
the end be felt to be unsuitable to sculpture,—to 
be even in a degree annoying to those who have 
to see and pass it every day. It must be ad- 
mitted that the idea is not commonplace. Mr. 
Wesinet seldom or never is commonplace, and 

1S 18 a good deal to say; but at the same time 
we cannot but feel that sculpture,—more espe- 
a Open-air sculpture with a memorial 
0 should, above all things, be calm and 

lescent in feeling and design ; and that a 
pointed and momentary action which at first 
’ppears impressive ends by becoming somewhat 
annoying and irritating to a daily spectator. As 
rag = this special work is concerned, the deed 
pe wd and cuiticlom is, we presume, too late; 
Rot & succses ., Bes to say that the work is 
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| action of the figure, as a possible source of ulti- 
mate failure, seems called for; the rather in 
consideration of the somewhat overstrained and 
exaggerated praise which has been Javished on 
the work by certain critics, who seem to be 
under a special impulse of admiration for every- 
thing executed by its author. 

Apart from this question of want of repose, 
the statue seems successful. The face shows 
considerable character and individuality, and 
the sculptor has shown much ingenuity in treat- 
ing a costume in itself little suited for sculpture, 
making the most of the folds of the coat as a 
means of relieving the surface and getting light 
and shade. Still, we cannot say that the work 
commends itself to our judgment as a whole, 
having regard to the special aims and require- 
ments of sculpture, and to principles which 
some may think old-fashioned, but which even 
now cannot be departed from or ignored 
without producing dissatisfaction. The un- 
satisfactory effect would have been to some 
extent counteracted if the left hand, at all events, 
had been in an attitude of repose and quiescence; 
but this is hardly the case; the arm is dropped 
from what we may suppose to have been its 
previous position with the telescope, but it is 
only half dropped, it is not in repose; the hand 
still grasps the telescope, and the weight of 
it still rests on the arm which is only partially 
depressed. Thus the whole figure is in a 
transition state of action, and this we hold to 
be a mistake in sculpture, in spite of the many 
excellent qualities in which no production of 
Mr. Woolner’s is wanting. 








ARCHITECTURAL AND SURVEY 
CONDITIONS OF THE PROPOSED TOWER 
BRIDGE. 


Tue subject of the proposed Tower Bridge is 
one of great importance. Regarded from an 
architectural point of view, the proposal con- 
templates the erection of a noble structure of 
the first class, the successful execution of which 
would form a striking ornament to the great 
water-way to the metropolis. The highest skill 
requisite for the engineer, the most perfect taste 
competent to the architect, would be taxed to 
produce a design worthy of the country and of 
the age. But there is a special reason why all 
persons interested in architecture, and desirous 
of the preservation of our existing monuments, 
should support the project of a bridge or other 
crossing of the Thames in the vicinity of the 
Tower. Humiliating as the confession may be, 
it must be admitted that it is to the adoption of 
some scheme of the kind that we are now bound 
to look for the best chance of the maintenance 
of London Bridge. In spite of those architec- 
tural reasons which, perhaps, commercial men 
may be pardoned for undervaluing ; in spite of 
those engineering considerations, brought for- 
ward once and again in our own columns, which 
it might have been anticipated that no men 
possessing ordinary common sense could under- 
value, the City authorities seem determined, if 
they can do it, to tinker, or, as they say, widen, 
London Bridge. It is quite possible that the 
days of this noble structure, as well as those of 
its graceful sister, named in honour of the Agin- 
court of 1815, are numbered. The Thames is, 
year by year, becoming more and more alive. 
The causes which have lately been detected as 
operative on the Po and other great European 
rivers, are actively modifying the channel of our 
metropolitan stream. In 1799 the range of 
spring tides at London Bridge, as ascertained by 
Russel and Greaves for the Trinity Corporation, 
was 15 ft. In 1877, according to the paper pre- 
sented by Mr. J. B. Redman, C.E., to the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers (read March 27th, 1877), 
the range was 20 ft. 9$ in., giving an increased 
range of 69in. in seventy-eight years—an 
increase hard upon lin. per annum. Of 
this increase as much as four-fifths is probably 
caused by the additional height to which the 
river rises at high water, from 9 in. to 12 in. 
being the lower depression of the low-water 
line. 

These observations show that nearly a third 
more water rushes up with the flood past London 
Bridge than was the case in 1799; and, inde- 
pendently of soundings, it is clear from this fact 
alone that the channel must be deepened by the 
increased scour. As to the actual comparisons 
of depth, they must be taken with some reserve, 
as there is some danger that they may beso 
framed as to point toaforegone result. But,as 





the matter is brought before the public, it is 





stated that the channel of the Thames through 
London has been lowered as much as 10 ft. since 
the removal of the great obstruction to the tide 
caused by old London Bridge. It is stated that 
between the years 1823 and 1865 the low-water 
level between London Bridge and Teddington 
Lock has been lowered to an average extent of 
3 ft. There is no doubt that it has been con- 
sidered necessary to protect Waterloo Bridge by 
strong stones around the piers,—a procedure 
which has caused a backing up of the water. 
We desire to avoid being thought alarmists; and 
the more especially so from the recollection of 
the storm of hostile comment excited by our 
remarks (Builder, Nov. 14, 1868) on the danger 
to which we feared that the stability of this 
beautiful structure was exposed. The engineer 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works now declares 
that it will be necessary to protect the piers by 
additional piling ; and the account which, within 
the past week, we have received from an archi- 
tect who, though unconnected with the bridge, 
lies under some considerable responsibility with 
regard to important structures in the metro- 
polis, is so definite and, we may add, so threaten- 
ing, that we prefer recommending those who 
take an interest in the subject to look at the 
Middlesex abutment of ‘the bridge for them- 
selves rather than say more at the moment. 

This much, then, must be clear to the most 
limited capacity (supposing the slightest ele- 
mentary knowledge of the features of a bridge 
to be possessed), that with the volume of tidal 
oscillation of the Thames increasing, the volume 
and rapidity of its land-floods increasing, and 
the channel of the river deepening, the founda- 
tions of London Bridge cannot be with safety 
tampered with. These foundations were, ac- 
cording to the wish of the corporation, laid in a 
spot not approved by the engineer. ‘It should 
be observed,” says Sir John Rennie (“ Auto- 
biography,” p. 174), “that the old bridge stood, 
as it were, upon a hill, the foundations of the 
piers being from 28 ft. to 30 ft. above the bottom 
of the river immediately above and below it, 
occasioned by the great fall and scour produced 
by the contracted waterway.” The new piers 
had to be founded in water which was 28 ft. deep 
at low-water spring tides. The piles of the 
coffer-dams were driven 25 ft., and the bearing 
piles within the coffer-dam 22 ft., into the stiff 
London clay, which formed this sub-aqueous 
hill. How perilous such a position may become, 
notwithstanding the casting of stones into the 
deep holes worked by the old scour, in conse- 
quence of the erosion of the channel of the river, 
must be tolerably obvious ; and when we add that, 
after the fifth arch,—the first on the Surrey 
side,—was keyed, “‘ upon levelling the piers it was 
found that the east end had subsided from 10 in. 
to 14in. more than the upper or west end,” which, 
Sir John Rennie adds, “I could account for in 
no other way but that there had been a greater 
scour here than at the upper end, and that the 
piles had been, to some extent, laid bare,” it is 
evident that it is a matter of imminent peril to 
attempt to throw any additional weight on the 
foundations of London Bridge. It may be added 
that the foundations of Cannon-street and 
Charing-cross Bridges were sunk 25 ft. into the 
bed of the river, and for the most part pene- 
trated stiff London clay with beds of septaria. 
In the present state of matters we find that old 
Blackfriars Bridge and old Westminster Bridge 
have been successively undermined and thrown 
down by the change in the Thames attendant 
on the removal of the barrier caused by old 
London Bridge. Waterloo Bridge shows signs 
of distress. London Bridge, to say the least of 
it, demands careful watching. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is unquestionable that anything 
which may divert the mischievous industry of 
the City authorities from an attempt to widen 
London Bridge must be welcomed by all who 
are anxious for the preservation of a very noble 
structure; and that feeling is a very great 
point in favour of the erection of a bridge at 
the Tower. 

But the more desirable, in the first instance, 
the construction of such a bridge may appear 
to be, the more needful is it that the wisest 
steps should be taken, and the fullest information 
collected, before a Bill on the subject is brought 
into Parliament. As to the architectural 
features of the three designs somewhat hastily 
printed by Sir J. Bazalgette, we may have a 
word or two to say. But we have no little way 
to make before we come to the question of eleva- 
tion. The fact that a gentleman who knows so 
much of the traffic of the East of London, and 
who has personally done so much to link together 
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the opposite shores of the Thames, as Mr. P. W. 
Barlow, should feel so strongly on the subject as 
to publish a pamphlet “to prove that a new 
bridge east of London Bridge is unnecessary,” 
is in itself a reason for caution. The Metro- 
politan Board can very ill afford to make any 
more Parliamentary mistakes. And if a Bill for 
the crossing of the Thames east of London 
Bridge is to be passed at their promotion, they 
will have to adopt a line of policy very much 
more cautious and wise than that which has 
cost them (we have been informed) many 
thousands of pounds for the two abortive Water 
Bills of the present Session. 

The fact that the traffic over a Tower bridge 
must be, to a great extent, created rather than 
diverted, is one which, so far from absolving the 
promoters from the obligation to prepare full 
and accurate tables of existing traffic, renders 
that obligation all the more imperative. We 
have first to remember how the facility of 
crossing the Thames at the spot where a bridge 
has existed certainly from the time of the 
landing of the Romans at Shoeburyness, in the 
second invasion of England, under the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius, has determined the whole 
stratigraphy of London. To the east of that 
ancient north road which runs through Bishops- 
gate-street, all the eastward and westward 
running roads have a tendency towards a centre 
a little to the north of London Bridge. On the 
south there is somewhat more irregularity, 
owing to the fact that while a city lay on the 
north of the Thames, a marsh lay on the south ; 
but there is still the same disposition to be 
observed. The earlier commercial stratigraphy 
of London has thus grown up on two principles. 
One is that the river is to be readily approached, 
all along its course, as a main channel of com- 
merce; the other, that the river could not be 
crossed by vehicles east of London Bridge. It 
is not only possible, but to be expected, that if 
an eastern bridge is built, first: traffic, and next 
the rebuilding and straightening of streets, will 
follow the new centre of intercourse. But this 
is not a thing to be jumped at. We must know 
accurately what traffic exists which such a 
bridge would serve, and what facilities are 
offered to this traffic by the construction, before 
we presume upon the creation of new traffic, or 
even on the diversion of any considerable portion 
of that now existing. 

As to this, Sir J. Bazalgette’s report is rather 
conspicuous for the absence than for the presence 
of anything like a careful study of statistics. 
The Appendix gives, first, the distances between 
the existing metropolitan bridges. This is an 
aid to a study of the map of London. It then 
gives gradients of some existing thoroughfares 
in the metropolis, and also of the approaches to 
the metropolitan bridges—useful information, to 
a certain extent; but only really useful when 
the character and amount of the traffic over 
these gradients, and the manner in which it is 
affected by them, is also ascertained. Lastly, 
it gives distances by alternative routes over 
London and Tower bridges; an aid, as in the 
instance of the first appendix, to the study of 
the map,—but a matter of but little available 
use without the addition of a statement of the 
traffic using the existing lines, and of the 
advantages offered, not only in distances on 
plan, but in work to be done by a horse, by 
the using of the proposed rather than of any 
existing route. 

In addition to these inadequate appendices, 
Sir J. Bazalgette adds a note “illustrative of 
the large amount of heavy traffic carried on in 
the vicinity of the proposed bridge.” But the 
instances cited have nothing to do with crossing 
the river. They refer only to that part of the 
traffic to which we have before referred as 
radiating from the wharfs and banks of the 
river itself into the city and country. “4,000 casks 
of butter” may, very probably, be despatched 
from Brewer’s Quay in one day; but it does not 
follow that one of them is carted over London 
Bridge. It may be true that half of them 
are. It may be true, on the contrary, that all the 
foreign butter taken by the Surrey merchants 
and tradesmen is landed on the south bank of 
the river. These are points which it is needful 
to settle. 3,000 vehicles may pass through 
Eastcheap, 7,000 through Gracechurch-street, 
and 2,000, chiefly heavily laden, through Thames- 
street, daily, as Sir J. Bazalgette says. What 
has that to do with a new bridge? What we 
want to know is the course and amount of the 
present traffic, and the reason that exists, from 
the determination of this element, for concluding 
that a bridge near the Tower will divert a con- 





siderable portion of it. That such will be the 
case we should, in the first instance, anticipate. 
But confidence can scarcely be placed in a re- 
commendation which so decidedly blinks the 
very cardinal features of the case as does this 
note of the engineer to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

With regard to the population lying east of 
the new proposed bridge, which Sir J. Bazalgette 
puts at 813,000 on the northern bank, and 
390,000 on the southern bank, and for whose 
convenience, as pedestrians, he claims a saving 
of from half a mile to a mile and three-quarters 
by the use of the new route, the same remark 
occurs. Is there any traffic of note now across 
the river,—by boat, or by the small Tower 
tunnel? What has become of that steam ferry, 
of the opening of which we heard so much, but 
which might be at the Antipodes for any thing 
we have heard of it since? Mr. Haywood, we 
believe, has taken the traffic, both horse and 
foot, over London Bridge. Has Sir J. Bazalgette 
ascertained how much of this traffic runs west- 
ward on the south of the bridge and then 
returns to the eastward on the north, or vice 
versa? Without these facts we are nowhere. 
It is the duty of an engineer who under- 
takes so great a responsibility as the recom- 
mendation of an outlay of a million and a 
quarter of public money, to gather up and 
properly collute the fundamental facts before 
he enters on the more easy and fascinating 
occupation of the design of a mighty bridge. 
Here Mr. Barlow comes on the scene, and does 
so, we regret to find, in a manner eminently un- 
satisfactory. It would have been most welcome 
if Mr. Barlow had come in to fill up the gaps 
which the Board of Works appear not to have 
observed in the report of their engineer; and to 
point out how much relief his knowledge of 
East London authorised him in expecting from 
the construction of a bridge near the Tower. 
We confess to disappointment at the fact that 
Mr. Barlow’s view is directly opposite to this. 
But, that being the case, we are scarcely less 
disappointed that he should have given us no 
further information than he has done. No 
one would have grudged sixpence for a 
pamphlet of eighty lines, — albeit, it is a 
price for the matter contrasting very much 
with that paid for a weekly or daily journal,— 
if those lines had been conclusive. But they 
are not. Mr. Barlow produces a disagreeable 
effect; and that is all. The figures which 
he cites are not so marshalled as to earry 
to our minds the same inferences that they 
suggest to Mr. Barlow. We decline to believe, 
until further proof, that there are 57,000 fewer 
passengers daily crossing London Bridge in 1878 
than there were in 1865. True, Mr. Barlow does 
not say there are, but he intimates as much. If 
such be the case, it ought not only to be proved, 
by direct enumeration, but explained. What 
has become of them? When we see the daily 
traffic of 1867 compared with the January and 
February traffic of 1875, we see an unfair com- 
parison. We do not see how the figures of 
161,874 daily passengers in 1867, and 104,159 
in 1875, are arrived at. Pending further in- 
struction, we think that imperfect data must be 
used. Having said so much as he has done, 
Mr. Barlow owes it to his own dignity and 
repute as a volunteer writer on the subject to 
say something more,—something that, one way 
or another, may be of use. 

It is true that when he says, “the passenger- 
traffic of the whole district ” (that is, apparently, 
of the Bermondsey and Tooley-street line of 
road) “is represented by one omnibus every 
quarter of an hour daily, and the daily number of 
carriages of all kinds passing to Tooley-street and 
from London Bridge was found on investigation 
not to exceed one-eighth of the traffic over London 
Bridge,’ we must be pardoned, in the public 
interest, for asking for chapter and verse, as to 
the investigation on which his statement is 
founded. We should like dates, and numbers. 
An investigation of that nature is, as we have 
before intimated, in our opinion, the first duty 
of an engineer consulted in such a matter. If 
it has been made, and if the outcome is as Mr. 
Barlow says, what is the meaning of the report 
of Sir J. Bazalgette to the effect that Great Tower- 
street, Eastcheap, London Bridge, und Tooley- 
street would, by the new bridge, “be relieved 
of the additional crowding from traffic which is 
foreign to them, and which, by being carried 
through them, is unnecessarily destructive to 
the despatch of business within the City and 
beyond it?” On the one hand we have the 
“constant blocks” in these streets of Sir J. 
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Bazalgette’s report. Onthe other ' 
the one omnibus per quarter of an hand we havg 
one-eighth part of tho bridge traffic of tft 
ae sg Which are we to take? ‘ ; 

The fact is that the whole mat 
be brought from the region of the pit eh i to 
work into that of sober engineering report What 
the public interest demands is, that ina matter of 
such essential national importance no local bod 
should rush in to produce a theatrical effect: or to 
have the opportunity of laying out a million bn 
two of public money, without proper consulta. 
tion with those other public bodies under whose 
care, charge, and responsibility London hag 
grown to her present grandeur. In speaking of 
a bridge over the Thames, the first public bod 
to be consulted should be the Thames Con. 
servancy. It is a body of the highest corporate 
dignity, charged with important functions, which 
it has discharged to the public satisfaction ; and 
its sanction would clothe any project of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works witha respectability 
which has unfortunately hitherto been too often 
wanting. Mr. Redman, in the discussion at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers to which we have 
before referred, said “the Thames Conservancy 
Board had shown that they fully appreciated 
the fact that every vertical inch of tide, and 
every ton of water, was of vital importance 
to the sanitary and commercial prosperity of 
London.” Mr. Firth, in whose large and in. 
dustriously collated book on “ Municipal 
London” veneration for the powers that be is 
signally conspicuous by its absence, in giving 
tables of the income and expenditure of the 
Thames Conservancy Board since its formation, 
says,— As far as the accounts and reports of 
this body can be accepted as indicia, we should 
say it was one of the most useful and well. 
managed organisations that take part in the 
government of the metropolis, or of any place 
within its limit.” The report of the engineer to 
the Thames Conservators, objecting to a low- 
level bridge at the Tower, is cited by Sir J. 
Bazalgette. In order for any scheme of the 
kind to come before the public with that weight 
and authority which should ensure success, the 
sanction and hearty approval of the Thames 
Conservators is a first requisite. 

Next comes the officer of another authority, 
The City Architect and Surveyor has, from time 
to time, given results of statistical observations 
of the first value. It is more than probable,— 
judging from the terms of some of his former 
reports, that he could, merely by consulting the 
records of his own office, throw a flood of light 
on the question before discussed of the traffic 
over London Bridge, and of the channels into 
which it is divided. It seems that the City 
Bridge Committee, in 1877, reported in favour 
of a low-level bridge between Little Tower Hill 
and Iron Gate Stairs on the north side, and 
Horselydown-lane and Stairs on the south side 
of the river. It is, therefore, to be supposed that 
the Bridge Committee, or the City Architect, 
have before them that statistical evidence as to 
the need and advantage of an eastern communl 
cation, which evidence the Metropolitan Board 
of Works seem to consider so unnecessary. Af 
it must be remembered that before any one 18 
in a position to enter on the discussion of cy 
respective advantages of high level, low level, 
or subway, it has to be shown that it is wise 
and proper to lay out a million or s0 for any 
structural mode of crossing. 1 

Instead, therefore, of a scramble who sha 
first propose a grandiose scheme to Parliament, 
the public interest demands a much graver an 
more dignified course. The City aciponrie 
from their prescriptive rights, may claim to . 
first consulted. We think there can be no dou 
that they erred grievously, fif tyyears ago, 10 = 
pelling Rennie to adopt a line for naw Lon 
Bridge, which has been attended with serious na 
advantage. They are now, in our judgment, - 
manifest and demonstrable error 10 wane 
widen London Bridge. The more reason wet 
they should come in contact with = 
authorities, no less interested in the ay 9 = 
tion of the river and its approaches than the 
selves. A committee of conference of the — 
Committee of the Corporation, the Conieerss 
of the Thames, and the Metropolitan oy alt 
Works, would be a body commanding , ap 
officers ready access to all the main 1 po 
which the final decision should be based, 
one of which the dignity -". prestige WO 
rightly command general respect. z 

y. have left corseiver no space 10 which to 
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revert to the purely architectural q naps, bY: 
that we shall have something to say, petap*, 
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But the main point to bear in mind is, 
+ merely the engineering question of 
how to cross the Thames, which is on the tapis, 
put (supposing & bridge to be decided on) the 
architectural character of a bridge spanning the 
most ancient, and in some respects the most 
important, highway to our metropolis. J 
We see no excuse either for lavish expendi- 
ture on the one hand, or, on the other hand, 
for that poverty of invention, disguised under 
the undeserved name of economy, which has 
already afflicted the Thames with some of the 
ugliest structures ever erected on our planet. 
We trust that some eminent representative of 
the architectural profession may have, at least, 
a consultative voice in the matter, and that the 
pridge, if bridge there be, may have some of 
the merit of such a structure as the noble arch 
over the Dora Riparia, at Turin, instead of being 
in words of which few will doubt the author- 
ship) one of those “ changed by modern art into 
gridirons, with blinkers at the sides to keep you 
from seeing the river, unless you are dropped 
into it, and burnt to prevent your being 
drowned.” We put in a claim that architecture 
should be represented in any serious discussion 
as to a new Thames bridge, and that such a 
structure shall not be regarded, if it is to be 
carried out, as a mere question of engineering. 


and-by. 
that it is 00 








THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COPY- 
RIGHT COMMISSIONERS IN REGARD 
TO WORKS OF ART. 


Tae Royal Commission appointed in 1875 to 
inquire into the laws and regulations relating to 
copyright has at length made its report. The 
death of its first chairman, the late Earl Stan- 
hope, who took a peculiar interest in the subject, 
both from his own literary labours and his legis- 
lative efforts in regard to it, was a serious blow at 
the very beginning of its career. So that practi- 
cally it was not until the spring of 1876, after the 
readjustment of the first Commission, or, rather, 
the appointment of a second, that the investi- 
gation into the subject of copyright actually 
began. We do not intend to touch upon those 
portions of the report which are connected with 
literature, but the parts which affect the fine 
arts are of sufficient interest to the readers of 
the Builder to deserve some notice at our hands. 

It is obvious that whether or not actual 
changes should be made in the principle of 
copyright in works of art, the present law 
requires consolidation and assimilation. For 
there now exists a copyright in engravings and 
similar works for a term of twenty-eight years 
from the date of publication,—a protection 
which originated in the year 1735 under the 
Act 8 Geo. II., c. 13. But when we come to the 
more important class of paintings, and the 
scarcely less important one of drawings and pho- 
tographs, we find that the term of copyright in 
these works of art is, by a later Act passed 
in 1862 (25 & 26 Vict., c. 68), the life of the 
artist, and seven years after his death. More- 
over, there is, under 54 Geo. III., c. 56, ss. 1 & 6, 
4 separate term for sculpture, since the copy- 
night in a statue endures for fourteen years ; 
and if the artist is living at the end of this 
period, then for another fourteen years. The 
absurdity of such inequalities is quite obvious ; 
it is ridiculous that if two sculptors produce 
ng a work in the same month, and one lives 
f fourteen years and one month, and the 
4 er for thirteen years eleven months and ten 

ays, the family of the former should have a 
oneht for another fourteen years, whilst the 
children of the latter must be deprived alto- 
gether of their father’s right. Such being the 
peg a Since it is unnecessary for us to point 
° thet ana lenees further, we may say at 
pte at the Commissioners make the following 

Bgestions for the amendment of the present 
cs — We, therefore, propose ” (Report, 
| that the term of copyright for all 
Me is of fine art other than photographs, shall 
rot ne as for books, music, and the drama, 
ifter ee 7 life of the artist and thirty years 
aeaia ‘ eath. We further recommend that it 
Majest e Pps equally to subjects of your 
of how fey aaa to obtain copyright in works 

shitin’s inate! lens, unless domiciled in your 
poe Ae ae should only be entitled to 

ominion.” works first published in those 
Perel) to sculpture there is also a further 
wheth ation that every form of copy. 
chem by sculpture, modelling, photography, 
Gtaving, or otherwise, should be included in 





the protection of copyright, and that copies of 
statues from the antique should be as much 
protected as original modern works. So much 
as to the primary right to copyright in works 
of art, but there yet remain some secondary 
questions which have given difficulty to the 
Commissioners. These relate to the assignment 
of copyright on the sale of a picture. For at 
present the author of a picture has the sole 
right of copying or engraving it, unless it be 
sold, in which case the painter cannot retain 
the copyright unless expressly reserved to him 
by an agreement in writing. But, on the other 
hand, this right does not belong to the pur- 
chaser unless there is also an agreement to this 
effect. The consequence is that the copyright 
of many pictures now becomes public property, 
but from the fact that most of these are in 
private houses no consequences follow. 

The Commissioners, after going through the 
various views which have been put before them, 
finally arrive at the conclusion (Report, p. xx.),— 
“That in the absence of a written agreement to 
the contrary, the copyright in a picture should 
belong to the purchaser or the person for whom 
it is painted, and follow the ownership of the 
picture.” And they enlarge, or rather make, 
this recommendation clearer by stating that they 
would not allow the artist to make replicas of a 
work which has been sold, without the consent 
of the owner. The creator of the picture would 
have, after its sale, no more rights than any one 
of the general public. 

It will have been noticed that in the term of 
copyright in works of art generally, photographs 
were expressly omitted. The Commissioners in 
regard to them propose that the term should be 
thirty years from the date of publication, and 
that in regard to them and also in regard to 
engravings, prints, and similar works, the 
property in the negative or in the plate sheuld 
remain in the possession of the artist, but that 
when a photograph is taken on a commission 
copies should not be sold or exhibited without 
the consent of the person who gave the order 
(Report, p. xxi.). It would appear that an 
attempt was made by the Institute of British 
Architects to induce the Commissioners to 
reserve a right to the reproduction of a building 
for twenty years, and to recommend that copy- 
right in architectural designs should be reserved 
to the author from the date of erection of a 
building or the sale of the design. Both these 
recommendations the Commissioners refuse to 
entertain, though they give it as their opinion 
that architectural designs are protected as 
drawings by the Fine Arts Act, which pro- 
tection, under the proposal which we have 
already noted, would be continued. There is, 
however, a great deal of force in Sir James 
Stephen’s remark in his note of dissent to some 
parts of the general report (p. lvii.), that “I 
cannot understand why an artist should have 
a right to prevent a statue from being photo- 
graphed, while an architect has no right to 
prevent the building in which it is exhibited 
from being photographed.” But it must not be 
assumed from this that Sir James Stephen is in 
favour of the general principle : what he points 
out here is that it is unjust to protect the 
sculptor and give no rights at the same time to 
the architect. 

Besides these main points, there are a few 
others of less importance, dealing with what we 
may term the police part of the question,—that 
is to say, with the search for illegal prints and 
the seizure of piratical copies which are being 
hawked about the country. These need not now 
detain the reader. 

We have thus far only given the actual 
recommendations of the Royal Commissioners, 
together with some statements of the present 
position of the question, so that the effect upon 
existing things will be made clear. But it is 
obvious that discussions will hereafter arise 
whenever these recommendations come before 
the Legislature upon the principle of the sub- 
ject which is directly touched by some parts of 
this report, and notably by the remarks of Sir 
James Stephen. In the first place, we are 
inclined to think that, assuming, as we do, copy- 
right in works of art is desirable, it should be for 
a fixed term of years from the date of publication 
of the work in question. The sole reason for 


the proposed term,—namely, the life of an artist, 
and thirty years afterwards,—is the difficulty 
which is said to exist in proving the date of 
publication. But for a good many years the 
term has counted from the date of publication, 
and though there may sometimes be difficulties 
in proving it, yet, on the whole, it is much fairer 





that every work of art should be protected for a 
limited and certain period, than that there should 
be practically different terms for different 
creations of the artist. 

But after all, this question of the actual term 
for which a copyright should exist is very sub- 
sidiary to the point whether it is advisable that 
there should be a term of years in works of art 
at all, or whether it should only be limited to 
certain kinds of work. There is a vast difference 
between works of literature and works of art. 
This distinction is exceedingly well put by Sir 
James Stephen, who says, “I approve of copy- 
right in books, because the MS. has no money 
value till it is printed, and because when it has 
been printed every copy is of equal value, so 
that unless a copyright law existed, the author 
of the most valuable book would have no money 
reward for writing it. For the same reason, I 
approve of copyright in engravings, photographs, 
and other works of art capable of being 
mechanically reproduced in large numbers, each 
copy being of the same or nearly the same value 
as the original. I do not approve of copyright 
in pictures and statues, because a picture or a 
statue has a value of its own which is not 
affected by its being copied. I think that such 
productions are sufficiently protected by the 
ordinary law of property, for no copy or cast of 
a picture or statue can be made without the 
consent of the owner.” 

The primary object of copyright is to protect 
the creations of a producer from being copied, 
so that authors may be induced to bring forth 
creations for the benefit of the world at large. 
Immediately they themselves are benefited, 
and consequently the world at large is benefited 
by the production of pleasing or instructive 
works. But it is evident that under the pro- 
posed law, and, indeed, under the law as it now 
stands, a painter or a sculptor will not obtain, 
and does not obtain, any material benefits. The 
copying of a picture or a statue is in reality 
prevented by the ownership of the person who 
possesses it, and if all copyright in works of art 
were to be abolished to-morrow, artists might 
be not one bit the worse. When a picture has 
once passed from the possession of the artist, it 
is in reality an advantage for him that it should 
be as widely known as possible, and even in 
cases where a picture is sold for the purpose of 
being engraved, it would be just as valuable, 
because the person who bought it would have 
the sole ownership, and consequently the sole 
control over it, so that he could prevent any un- 
authorised person from engraving it. This is 
evident from the way in which works, say of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the property of private 
individuals, can in effect be only copied by autho- 
rised persons. Further, the Commissioners state 
that it has been proved to them that when a 
picture is now sold no mention of the copyright 
is usually made, so that the right to it in theory 
is lost, though in fact the possession of the 
owner practically answers the same purpose. 
All this, we must say, is contrary to our own 
experience. The copyright of the majority of 
important pictures now painted is, we know, 
reserved, and becomes often the subject of a 
separate commercial transaction, the amount 
received for the copyright in some cases that 
we have known exceeding that paid. for the 
picture itself. 

Whether radical changes in principle result or 
not from this Commission, there can be no doubt 
that it has done good service by pointing out 
the anomalous state of the existing law, and 
suggesting its simplification. Not the least 
valuable part is the individual labour of Sir 
James Stephen, who has added an appendix, 
containing a digest of the existing law, and in a 
parallel column the changes proposed by the 
Report, so that whatever changes do take place, 
there is a reasonable hope that the law of copy- 
right will in future be clearly laid down in a 
concise and intelligible code, and that intricacies 
and verbosities of Acts, such as that of 
56 Geo. III., c. 56, will wholly disappear from 
the statute-book. We can only hope that this 
Report will soon become law, so that, at any rate, 
literary and artistic persons will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the legal position of a 
creator of works of literature or art. 








House Property. — Messrs. Newbon & 
Harding sold by auction the freehold residence, 
No. 34, Soho-square, let at 1501. per annum, for 
38,8201. The freehold premises, No. 15, Dean- 
street, Soho, let at 551. a year, realised 1,4201. 
In both cases over twenty-five years’ purchase. 
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THE CREUSOT WORKS. 


THERE is a similarity to be recognised 
between the vast Creusot Ironworks and those 
described in these columns some time ago, of 
the great gun-founder, Krupp, at Essen, in the 
Rhine valley. Under’ the motto, “ All for Iron 
and by Iron,” 24,000 persons inhabit wu little 
world of their own, without the interference of 
judges or police, their affairs being administered 
by a Mayor, who is, at the same time, a manager. 
One idea is dominant among them,—how to get 
up coal enough for use, and, with its aid, how 
to melt, hammer, flatten, or turn iron into tools 
that shall do the same, in their turn, with other 
iron until it assumes form and strength sufficing 
for the construction of ships, locomotives, 
bridges, rails, and so forth, down to the smallest 
trifle in the stock of the ironmonger or the 
locksmith. Creusot is admirably situated, 
almost in the centre of France, with free com- 
munications on every side, and its industry, con- 
centrated upon the most useful of metals, has a 
history of just upon a hundred years; but the 
fluctuations of its fortunes were many, and often 
disastrous, until the Schneiders, unappalled by 
the millions already sunk, started the huge 
manufactory into fresh life, and made it what 
it is, with its special branch railway and canal, 
the double town created by itself, and, as at 
Essen, the contrast between the rows of old and 
those of new forges. There is a central court, 
with a row of the former on its right, main- 
tained rather as monumental than as useful,— 
though they are condemned to shortly disappear, 
—and on its left a range of workshops with, about 
a hundred yards further on, the gigantic new 
furnaces planted like towers along the way. 
Still further is the main foundry, with, extend- 
ing in a line from it, the coppersmiths’ and 
hand-anvil buildings, all roofed with Montchanin 
tiles, the coke-furnaces, and then a black ex- 
panse, where the coal comes up level with the 
surface of the ground. Six trains a day, of 
twenty wagons each, feed these hungry fires, and 
the distance they traverse is no slight one, so 
wide are the intervals between the several 
mines. Every now and then a _ feeder 
breaks off from the line, and is lost in a 
tunnel in which, though far away, a strong 
red light is gleaming. The hill of Réme, 
however, has the reputation of being the 
richest in all the group, and the shafts leading 
down into its depths, as well as crossing and re- 
crossing them, are of immense extent. About 
100 yards from the entrance a man can raise 
himself on the truck into a sitting posture; at 
twice that distance, he can stand upright, and 
the thickness of the metalliferous stratum is 
said to be still increasing. Here, of course, the 
work is more actively carried on, just as a 
miner wielding a pick can employ it more ably 
when erect than when bent double on his knees. 
From the one mine visited,—that of Mezenay,— 
three million tons of ore have already been 
extracted, and it is, of course, the pride of all 
Creusot. The men, moreover, who pass so large 
@ proportion of their existence in its subter- 

- ranean semi-darkness, have not the solemn and 
silent aspect of most workers underground, but 
are generally clamorous with gaiety, good- 
humour, and health. One cause may be that, 
in their annals, fatal accidents have been singu- 
larly few. A chain-cable winding on a drum 
drags them up with their loads to the point 
whence a tramway descends; a single push puts 
the cars in motion, and they require no further 
impulse until their contents are tilted into the 
furnaces below,—placed at a considerable dis- 
tance off. Some of the cars have false bottoms, 
which open mechanically as they pass over the 
furnace-mouths. It is at this point that atten- 
tion is attracted by the domestic arrangements 
of Creusot, since the workmen’s houses are scat- 
tered far and wide in the vicinity. For five or 
six shillings a month the iron-miner has a share 
in a house, with a kitchen, a loft, a cellar, and 
a garden, four families living usually under one 
roof,—two on the ground-floor and two above, 
the latter having separate staircase. In an 
edifice centrally placed is the general store, 
where wine, bread, and groceries are sold at 
cost price, or where meals may be had at a 
common table. It is computed that, by paying 
thirty-five shillings a month, a Creusot work- 
man can command a clean room, whatever 
washing he desires, and food, including bread at 
all times, and without a limit. 

But Creusot does not depend for iron upon the 
hills of Mezenay alone. It imports large quan- 
tities of mineral ore from Berry, the Franche- 








Compté, Charolais, the neighbourhood of Digoin, 
from Elba, and from Algeria. These supplies are 
all brought by train, and flung, almost without 
stopping the trucks, into the enormous recep- 
tacles prepared to receive them, a crowd of 
invalids, women, and people too old for hard 
toil being always at hand to prevent waste by 
picking up any fragments scattered in the hurry 
of the process. It is, indeed, the coal-wealth of 
the valley that attracts so prodigious a quantity 
of iron to be wrought up in its furnaces and 
foundries; for, as we see, it stands upon a coal- 
bed which yields an average produce of 200,000 
tons a year, of various qualities, but all more 
or less utilised; half of it being converted into 
that which the French style ‘“ metallurgical 
coke,” in the preparation of which a large 
number of furnaces, constructed upon an im- 
posing scale, are employed. These are built in 
tiers, and fed from the railway branches, so that 
three trains may often be seen at a time stand- 
ing one above another, on a level with the 
ground, and at 12 yds. and 18 yds. above it,—a 
costly arrangement, but which has been found 
not more costly than its results are profitable. 
All the qualities and sizes of the coal are, by 
elaborate processes, separated each from the 
others ; the dirt is washed from among them by 
powerful water-machinery ; and different forms 
of furnace are designed for their consumption. 
Numbers of the men engaged in these operations 
present astrange aspect, with their head-dresses 
of iron, resembling divers’ helmets and metallic 
masks pierced with small apertures for sight aad 
breathing. It is their duty to ascertain at what 
moment the coke is at perfect heat, and to 
release it from below, while drawing down a 
fresh supply of material from above. The 
‘“‘ grand-furnaces” then come into action. They 
are either round or square towers, from 40 ft. to 
60 ft. in height, strengthened round by cast-iron 
columns, two deep, enclosed within a lining of 
brick a yard in thickness, and enclosing, in 
turn, another lining of masonry, peculiarly hard 
and fire-resisting. The technical names for the 
several parts would convey no practical meaning 
to the reader’s mind, because they include such 
terms as “the brawler’s mouth,” “the ear,” 
“the belly,” ‘the lady,” and “ the gentleman.” 
When one of these structures is newly erected 
it is not considered as perfectly dry and fit for 
use until its interior has been filled with fire, at 
a white heat, for from fifteen to twenty days. 
When this has been done, the serious process of 
lighting begins. The lower part is covered with 
straw, billets of wood, and dry faggots; upon 
these a heavy layer of pure coke is allowed to 
fall in through the top, and then coke and ore 
in equal parts. But the present object is less 
to describe the Creusot processes than to sug- 
gest an idea of the Creusot establishments. 
Everything is on a colossal scale; the four 
blowers, which are really only bellows of a 
peculiar form, are worked by steam-engines of 
800-horse power, and their roaring is enough to 
frighten a stranger ; other immense mechanisms 
regulate the collection and distribution of gas 
throughout the works; and each furnace is 
expected to yield at least 30 tons of molten 
metal a day, irrespective of failures and flaws, 
for the supply of the forges, the whole of 
which, at present in action, are compara- 
tively new. They cover, it is estimated, 
with the yards attached, twenty-five acres 
of ground, two parallel ranges of buildings 
extending to a length of 1,600 ft. with a 
space of 120 ft. between them. In one of 
these stand six stupendous steam-hammers, 
and in another two steel planes, each driven by 
two hundred horse-power, and the process of 
bringing the incandescent metal to these engines 
is a very remarkable one to witness, and not less 
so the action of the hammermen themselves, 
who, for their own protection, literally wear suits 
of armour, huge boots, impervious to splinters 
and molten drops, arm-coverings of wrought 
iron, thick leather aprons and metal masks, the 
wearing of which, however, they say, intensifies 
the effect of the heat. Beneath another roof 
Cyclopean scissors are clipping mature bars into 
bits as though they were gold wire; and next to 
this is the group of construction workshops, for 
the shaping of railway-iron, but more especially 
for the building of locomotives ; but these do not 
call for particular description. To attempt 
a general idea of these works—they produce 
100,000 tons of iron annually, 60,000 tons being 
consumed by rails, 10,000 tons in sheet-iron, and 
30,000 tons in locomotives, ships, bridges, and 
machinery of every kind, to the value of 
30,000,000 fr.; they employ 10,590 workmen, 
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who receive fair wages, whose children 
taught, and whose sick and superannuated ang 
cared for. There is a permanent medica] shale 
with a hospital, a library, a concert-room al ’ 
cost-price market. It is interesting, now and 
then, to glance over these great industria] 
establishments of the Continent, and contemplate 
if only in @ run-and-read manner, their 
economy. 








ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, 
WESTMINSTER. 


We printed a few weeks ago an interesting 
paper, by Mr. G. H. Birch, the Hon. Secretary 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, on the history of this church, the 
interior restoration of which is now approaching 
completion. The result of this restoration jg 
not only a matter of congratulation in itself, but 
it is also a somewhat significant example, just at 
present, of the real value of restoration when 
carried out in a legitimate way and for a legiti. 
mate object. A mere comparison with the 
church as it is now and as it used to be, in. 
ternally, ought in itself to be a sufficient answer 
to those over-excited enthusiasts who denounce 
every attempt at restoration as an act of vandal. 
ism, and who would preserve everything that 
has once been done, however mean, ugly, and 
paltry, merely because it has been done. Those 
who knew St. Margaret’s in its old dingy, dila. 
pidated, and disfigured state, may find matter 
for unmingled satisfaction in the fact that out 
of this chaos a really beautiful interior has been 
raised, far less by actual and positive restoration 
than by mere clearing away of what ought 
never to have been there. There might possibly 
have been a word to be said for the beantifying 
carried out in what has been termed the 
“ Churchwarden era,’—for the whitewashing 
and gallerying and pewing,—when it was all 
new work; when the bill had just been paid, 
and the promoters of the work were glorying 
in the renovation of the interior which their 
wisdom had effected. But when the plaster 
had become dingy and begrimed, and the wocd. 
work out of repair, there was at least a valid 
excuse for removing what had never been any- 
thing but a disfigurement, and reviving the 
former design, which had been obscured tem- 
porarily by these squalid additions. 

St. Margaret’s now comes out as a remark. 
ably fine example, for its size, of the Late Gothic 
interior, the suitability of which to modern 
worship, on account of its slender piers and 
open spacing, cannot but be acknowledged, even 
by those whose architectural tastes predispose 
them towards an earlier and more robust phase 
of Gothic. There is much in the appearance of 
the interior, as at present seen, which reminds 
us of the open and spacious naves of some of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk churches of the same 
date. The mouldings are shallow, and rather 
wanting in force, certainly, as is the charac- 
teristic of the style; but there is a refinement 
in the effect which goes to atone for this. ‘The 
dignity, and at the same time the practical 
fitness, of the arcade design are very much 
enhanced by the unusually high base of the 
piers, which, in the absence of the seating, gives 
dignity and character to the design; and when 
the floor is covered with seats, is practically 
good as raising the base so as to render the 
foundation of the design visible, in place of see- 
ing the piers, as one often does see them 1n such 
cases, rising from amid a mass of seats with _ 
visible base. The low-pitched panelled — 
has a very good effect, merely requiring a litt e 
gilding to relieve it; the agreeable eerage 
of gilding with oak has already been tried in 
the chancel-screen with very good effect, ener 
a certain amount of brightness and glitter Hes 
out obscuring the tone and character yee 
wood. The only thing in the new work pos 
we feel disposed to view doubtfully is the ti es 
of the chancel-floor. It is surprising that Mn 
cannot apparently be happy or devotion 
church now without the glitter of glazed nd 
which form really a very commonplase scat 
tawdry source of effect, and give or - ti. 
to some of the objections made by the king 
restoration society against the manila for ma om 
everything in an old church look brand-new, ° 

P he interior: this 1 
destroying the repose of the 1 ntially 
more especially felt in an interior 8° esse: 


. bf nm 
quiet and reticent in its architectural expr. 
as this one. It seems a pity that 5 ied tot 


sive flooring than glazed tiles can 


restoration work. f 
The celebrated window at the east end ° 
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ains in situ; to many it will always 
oomeabably the most interesting portion of the 
interior, oD account of its historical and archs- 
ological interest. To the accepted opinion as to 
its beauty we demur. It _is a specimen of _un- 
sually good figure-drawing for old stained 
pa . but the mass of blue on the ground is an 
objection to it in point of colour even now, and 
must have appeared more 80 before it was toned 


i a alteration at present noticeable in 
the exterior is the substitution of stone tracery 
for the wretched bars which had been inserted 
in place of the original tracery. We may pre- 
sume that the “neat” exterior will be left as 
it is, since there is nothing left to restore with- 
out absolute recasing and designing the whole 
afresh. We might suggest, however, the re- 
moval of the mean-looking little porch at the 
west end (which looks worse than ever now that 
the windows adjacent to it have been restored), 
and its replacement, if necessary, by something 
a little more architectural in character. 








ART MUSEUMS AND THE PUBLIC. 


A snort debate, which was originated by 
Mr. Hermon last week, in the House of Com- 
mons, in regard to the desirability of affording 
greater facilities to the public in visiting the 
National Gallery, gave rise to some suggestions 
which ought to be kept in mind. The remarks 
arose in regard to an old grievance as to the 
entire closing of the National Gallery for a whole 
month in the autumn,—a proceeding which has 
often been the subject of protest; but Mr. 
Hermon added to this the suggestion that the 
Gallery was closed at too early an hour during 
part of the year, and the inquiry whether it 
was necessary that two days in the week should 
be set apart for students; moving that, in the 
opinion of the House, “further facilities might 
be afforded to the public to view this magnificent 
collection.” * This brought up a reference by 
Lord F. Hervey to the restrictions in regard to 
the British Museum. The practice of closing 
this institution at periods very inconvenient to 
the public has been the subject of so much 
repeated protest that it has at last been altered, 
and periodical closing for a week at a time sub- 
stituted, at fixed times, the announcement of 
which is affixed to the prospectus of the Museum. 
But the setting apart of “ students’ days” is 
adhered to, and is considered by some people as 
a grievance ; and though, of course, every one 
may be able to ascertain before going or taking 
his friends there whether the particular day is 
an open one or not, the fact is that it is very 
difficult often to keep in mind which are the 
closed and which the open days at the two 
great galleries, the days not being the same, 
and being apt to get confused in the memory, 
= people cannot always be looking them up 

in, 

As to the inconvenience of the system of 
closing for a whole month there can be no two 
opinions. With a shorter period, a visitor may 
be able to stay a day or two longer than he 
intended, or change the date of his visit a little, 
and so accomplish his object; but there is 
nothing to be done with a month, when one 
finds oneself in the middle of it, and with little 
time to spare. And unfortunately there seems 
tobe a kind of recognised practice of closing 
— galleries for a long period in this way. 

friend observed to us in connexion with this 
subject that on the only occasion when it hap- 
ae to him to spend a week in Edinburgh, he 
that the Scottish National Gallery closed “ for 
itto this day meney ~~ = never seen 
of what har is is probably a specimen 
to visit L ppens to many who are not often able 
of the ondon, and who in this way find one 
Gian important and instructive picture 
perhaps nat ~ De closed against them, and 

pice not for years another opportunity 

‘ git. In regard to this point we do hope 

— decided action will be taken by the 
the ee” remark which we make the 
reply g ~— we observed that, in Mr. Cross’s 
much that t =— while concurring with 
TE toes ad been said, he mentioned this 
Seimeated oe than any other, and only 

agape ¥ pase arrangements might be 
closed at = the whole collection need not be 
© Same time. But this would be 


* It appears that, owi 
was that, owing to Parliamentary forms, there 
Mr. Ee of taking the sense of wg, Seceg 80 that 
Opinion otion remained as an expression of persona! 





very little advantage to any one who wished to 
see one special part of the collection more than 
another, and who only found free access to the 
Italian school when he wished to look at the 
Dutch school, and could only accomplish his 
object by prolonging his stay for perhaps a 
fortnight. We most decidedly think this ought 
to be altered, and that short terms should be 
taken for the necessary closing of the Gallery, 
and these carefully selected so as to fall in 
periods when the fewest visitors may be ex- 
pected. 

The prolonging of the hours of admission in 
the summer months, when there is daylight for 
two or three hours beyond the present closing 
time, is surely a matter of no real difficulty in 
regard either to the British Museum or the 
National Gallery. Many men who are closely 
occupied all day would be glad to avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity of more frequently 
visiting collections from which at present they 
really are practically debarred. 

The question of students’ days is not such an 
easy one. The use made of our large galleries 
by students varies very much in different 
instances. At South Kensington, three days in 
the week are called students’ days, and the 
influx of the non-student part of the public is 
gently checked by the imposition of a charge of 
6d. for entrance. But, as a matter of fact, 
when students are there on free admission days, 
they do not seem to be much incommoded by 
the other visitors. South Kensington is so 
rambling a place, so full of quiet corners to work 
in, that it seldom seems at all crowded, and the 
moderate number of working students seem 
able conveniently to perch themselves out of the 
way of collision with the regular traffic. As to 
the British Museum, from our recollection 
during visits on both students’ and public days, 
our impression is that, for some reason, students 
come in greater numbers on the public days 
than on the others. Lord F. Hervey remarked 
upon this, on the occasion we are referring to in 
the House of Commons, and said that after he 
had the other day, with some difficulty, obtained 
leave to bring in some friends on a students’ day 
as a special favour, “not a single student was 
to be seen, nor anybody except the officials, one 
of whom was reading a comic weekly paper.” It 
seems hard that any slur should be cast on an 
official for beguiling his very dreary task of watch- 
ing all day by reading a comic paper; we only 
hope, for the sake of the official, that the paper 
was Punch. But the general justice of Lord 
Hervey’s complaint our own observation enables 
us to corroborate. An indignant art-student 
assailed Lord Hervey in a letter in Monday’s 
Times, charging his lordship with having said 
that that there were three students’ days in the 
week, which he did not say, and with having 
gone among the mummies to look for art 
students, of which there is at least no evidence. 
But for ourselves we can only say that we have 
frequently visited the print-room on students’ 
days, and in reaching it have traversed nearly 
the whole length of the Greek or the Egyptian 
galleries, and not seen one student; the place 
being utterly desolate except for the silent 
white-wanded official. On the other hand, we 
have rarely been in on public days without 
seeing a number of students with drawing- 
boards, sometimes very much in the way of the 
public, and sometimes surrounded by them in 
turn, so much so that printed slips have been 
placed on the top of the drawing-boards to the 
effect that “you are requested not to look 
over,” or “not to crowd round,” the students 
drawing. So that it is obvious that students do 
make considerable use of the Museum, but that 
they prefer to come rather on public days than 
on students’ days. There must be some reason 
for this; what it is we do not understand ; but 
we have seen enough to feel quite sure that 
there is reason in Lord F. Hervey’s complaint ; 
and we should say that only advantage would 
result from a discontinuance of the closed days. 

With the National Gallery, the case in regard 
to students is again quice different from that of 
the establishments at either Kensington or 
Bloomsbury. There no one can go in on a stu- 
dents’ day without seeing that any proposal to 
admit the public freely on those days might 
cause inconvenience. The place is crowded with 
easels, and hard-workers before them, and any 
large influx of visitors would interfere most 
materially with the work. Why the student 
element should be so much more flourishing 
at the National Gallery than at the British 
Museum; whether it is that old pictures are 





more attractive than old marble; or whether 





the management at Trafalgar-square gives a 
more liberal and courteous welcome to the stu- 
dent, we are unable to say; but the fact is ob- 
vious to any one who has seen the National Gal- 
lery on astudents’ day. If any arrangement were 
made for admitting non-students on these days, 
it should be only by a restrictive charge of not 
less than half-a-crown, which would keep out all 
but those who had some special reason for 
coming on those days, and were not mere idlers. 
Lord F. Hervey cited the practice in a good 
many foreign galleries, where the public were 
freely admitted along with the students, and 
inquired why this could not be done also with a 
public “so easily regulated as the English.” 
That is true of the English public in regard to 
all regulations of which the reason is obvious to 
them; but the fact is, that in this particular kind 
of thing the English public is an exceedingly 
stupid public. It cannot see that staring over the 
shoulder of an artist at his work disturbs 
and fidgets him; it cannot see that speaking 
and moving about at a concert disturbs the 
performers. In these things the English public 
requires rather more than less restriction than 
at present exists. But it appears that the 
National Gallery is the only establishment of 
the kind in London which can make out a good 
case, on the basis of the actual facts of the 
relation between their students and their other 
visitors, for retaining special days for students. 
The small charge made at South Kensington on 
what are termed students’ days keeps the 
galleries quite sufficiently clear. The British 
Museum has hardly the shadow of a claim to 
continue its exclusive arrangement, and until 
better reason can be shown than at present 
exists for closing it for two days in the week, 
we opine that it should be thrown open every 
day to all comers, either with or without a small 
charge. The chief change required at the 
National Gallery is as to the times of closing, 
which might be easily carried out, and which 
would render the place accessible to many who 
at present can scarcely get into it, and also 
prevent disappointment and reasonable com- 
plaint from those who find themselves shut out 
during the whole of perhaps the only month 
they may be able to be in London for years. 








OUR COAL SUPPLY. 


WHETHER we define coal roughly with George 
Stephenson as “ bottled sunshine,” or with Dr. 
Siemens as the “ accumulation of solar energy 
of bygone ages,” we must trace to the extensive 
deposits in Britain much of those resources which 
have contributed to its industrial greatness. 
We have widely-varying views held as to the 
exact extent of these stores; we have an in- 
creasing demand upon our resources; and we 
have a variation both in the proportions con- 
tributed by the different coal-producing dis- 
tricts, and also in the uses by the chief indus- 
tries consuming this coal. Great Britain bas 
been prodigally endowed with this potential 
force. Although it forms so small a portion of 
the habitable globe, it has a coal area of about 
11,900 square miles of coal, out of the 270,200 
square miles which are supposed to be the coal 
area of the globe; and its stores of fuel are 
drawn upon in a much more than proportionate 
degree. The coal production of the world has 
been estimated at nearly 300,000,000 tons 
yearly, and of this about 134,000,000 tons are 
extracted annually in Great Britain. That 
annual extraction has been for a considerable 
time increasing,—not continaously, but by 
bounds, with intervening years of depression 
between. We have no accurate returns of the 
production before the year 1855, when the out- 
put of the kingdom was about 64,450,000 tons ; 
in ten years it had increased to 98,150,000 tons ; 
and though the working of the Mines Regulation 
Act checked for a year the increase, yet in the 
last year for which the official returns are pro- 
curable the output of coal was for Great Britain 
and Ireland about 134,000,000 tons. It has 
been a question much debated of late years, 
what the duration of our coalfields will be, 
or, in other words, how long they will sup- 
port the great and increasing drain upon 
their supplies of fuel; and it is evident that 
the question cannot be yet very definitely 
answered. On the one hand the available coal 
supply of the kingdom cannot be definitely 
stated, and on the other, the consumption of 
coal varies, and the variation is likely to be much 
increased. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1863, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the pre- 
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sident, Sir William Armstrong, drew attention 
to the rate at which the country was “ expending 
those seams of coal which yield the best quality 
of fuel, and can be worked at the least expense.” 
At that date the quantity of coal raised in the 
kingdom had reached what Sir William Arm. 
strong called “the enormous total of 86,000,000 
tons,” and the average annual increase was 
2,750,000 tons. Taking these two facts as base 
for calculation, and assuming the available coal 
in the kingdom to be then about 80,000,000,000 
of tons, the deduction was reached that there 
would be an exhaustion of the supply in 212 
years. Other speculations and calculations fol- 
lowed, and ultimately a Royal Commission was 
appointed, which gave an estimate of the avail- 
able coal in the known British fields in seams 
not less than 1 ft. thick, and at depths not ex- 
ceeding 4,000 ft. In round numbers, the estimate 
was 146,480,000,000 tons. With a production 
not exceeding that now known, there would be 
no complete exhaustion of coal for more than 
1,000 years; but with the increase continuing, 
the duration of our coal-fields becomes uncertain, 
and whilst it has been placed as low as 110 years, 
the more general estimate is threefold that 
period. But, on the one hand, the period might 
be lengthened by fresh discoveries of coal, by 
greater economy in its use, or by the use of other 
kinds of fuel; and on the other the increase in 
the consumption might cause a more speedy ex- 
haustion, so that conjecture is to some extent 
useless. In some of the coal-yieldiug districts, the 
coal-fields extend under the sea; in others, there 
are other circumstances which prevent full tabu- 
lation of the extent, and thus the amount which 
may be at some time available is iadeterminable. 

As to the sources of our own coal supply, we 
have accurate figures in the valuable “ Mineral 
Statistics” issued from the Mining Record Office. 
In the last volume issued, our coal production 
is stated as 133,344,766 tons for the year. The 
most productive coal-field is the early famous 
northern one, spread over a large portion of the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, which 
produced 31,991,623 tons, the great bulk being 
from the South Durham part of the district. 
Next, we have Lancashire, which yielded 
17,390,000 tons. Yorkshire comes next, pro- 
ducing 15,055,275 tons; then Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire, which together raised 14,158,615 
tons; Wales (chiefly from the southern division) 
raised 14,180,586 tons; Derbyshire, 7,025,350 
tons ; Monmouthshire, 4,499,985 tons; Notting- 
hamshire, 3,415,100 tons; Gloucestershire, 
1,257,547 tons ; Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
1,401,603 tons; Leicestershire, 1,005,000 tons ; 
aud Warwickshire, Cheshire, and Somersetshire, 
quantities under a million tons, bringing up the 
total to that stated, with the exception of 
18,665,552 tons from Scotland and 124,936 tons 
from Ireland. The varying coal-fields thus 
drawn unequally upon, form often large basins, 
the largest being that of the South Wales, the 
estimated quantity of available coal in which 
would more than keep up the present large out- 
put for 2,000 years. But in other districts the 
available supplies are much less, and in some 
instances the best seams are working thinner 
and to greater disadvantage. The proportions 
in which the various districts contribute to the 
output are, therefore, changeable, affected not 
only by the condition of the district, but also 
by the variations in the demand for coal, and 
the class most in request. 

As to the uses of coal, we have, in a table 
published in the “ Mineral Statistics,” the basis 
for the best estimate as to the extent to which 
the different industries and sources of consump- 
tion use the coal. From the coal raised in the 
United Kingdom we have first to deduct the 
proportion exported, which is about a tenth. 
On the portion retained for home use, the manu- 
facture of iron makes the largest demand, 
claiming about a quarter of the remainder ; 
whilst for steam-power in various manufactories, 
a quantity almost as large is taken. That used 
for domestic purposes was estimated at about 
20,000,000 tons; for gas manufacture, 6,560,000 
tons ; and in collieries and mines, 9,500,000 tons. 
There are other minor uses which, with those 
just named, may be given with the per-centage 
of the whole they use, as follows :—Exports, 
9°27; iron manufacture, 30°21; other manufac- 
tures, 23°50; used at collieries, 6:25; gas manu- 
facture, 5°75; railways, 2; steam navigation, 
2; domestic uses, 17°20; and the balance, 3°82 
per cent., is applied to various miscellaneous 
uses, such as water-pumping, melting of metals 
other than iron, &c. These proportions are con- 
tinually changing, and it is satisfactory to notice 





that, whilst there is an increase in the output 
of coal, and more especially in the demands for 
certain uses, there is now generally a greater 
economy in the use; that is to say, that there is 
an attempt to obtain from the coal consumed a 
larger portion of the theoretic heat. In ithe iron 
trade and other manufactures, on railways, and 
in the domestic consumption, there is consider- 
able economy thus being practised now. At 
the close of last century, according to Mushet’s 
estimate, it took 94 tons of coal to make a ton 
of pigiron; whilst at the present it does not 
take much more than 1} ton of coal to make 
that iron, and a further large saving in this 
direction is being made by the utilisation of 
“waste gases” in the blast furnaces. In the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel, there is, by the 
adoption of the “direct process,” a very large 
saving of fuel; and the better class of boilers 
and engines in use now obtain much more force 
with a less expenditure of fuel. And though 
in the quantity of gas used for domestic 
purposes, there is not so extensive a 
development of the economical use, there 
is an encouraging commencement in _ that 
direction. This great increase in the eco- 
nomical use of coal, or the better use of the 
force it embodies, must counterbalance the in- 
creased need for that force which would other- 
wise have caused an indefinite increase of our 
output of coal; and in some the uses of other 
forms of fuel will contribute in the same direc- 
tion. Thus, though we have to record a growth 
of the quantity of coal raised, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the rapidity with which our coal 
supplies are being exhausted, there is also a 
greater use made of the quantity brought to 
bank, whilst as these economies are carried 
further, their effect must be to check the 
rapidity of the growth, if even they do not cause 
a diminution in the demand. The latter is in- 
deed, unlikely, for there are portions of the 
supply used in a manner which must in- 
crease. Our exports of coal have risen in 
the last ten years only from 10,000,000 
tons to 16,000,000 tons; the quantity used 
on railways is growing with the growth 
of the railway system; and the quantities used 
in the manufacture of gas and for steam-power 
are being continually expanded. But as the 
lowest estimate now assigns to our coal supplies 
a duration of many scores of years, and as we 
may add to the known supply by the working 
of coal at greater depths than calculated upon, 
or by the discovery of additional reservoirs of 
buried power, we may rest assured that our 
coal-supply is for the present inexhaustible ; 
and in the remote future it is unlikely that we 
shall depend upon it for motive power to the 
extent and in the direction we now do. 








THE LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO 
BUILDINGS CAUSED BY ARTIFICIAL 
ERECTIONS ON ADJOINING LAND. 


THE varied uses to which persons put their 
land without causing any injurious conse- 
quences to their neighbours make it not a little 
difficult, for those who have not devoted some 
period of time to the study of the law, to know 
precisely the exact legal rules which govern all 
the relations of neighbouring landowners. <A 
man may have done some act which, though 
legal in itself, was done, so to speak, “at his 
peril,” without damaging any of the property 
of those who live around him. Forthwith some 
neighbour proceeds to do this identical thing on 
his land, but from some cause or other unfor- 
tunately does injuriously affect his neighbour’s 
property, and thereupon is both vexed and 
astonished to find what he has done has been 
all the time done, as we have said, “at his 
peril.” It will not, therefore, we think, be by 
any means a waste of time to indicate briefly 
the leading rules in regard to the liability which 
persons incur by placing artificial erections on 
their land. Of course we are not now concerned 
with actual buildings,—houses, warehouses, and 
so forth,—so much as mounds or erections on 
which buildings are placed, reservoirs and other 
kindred structures, which may be fairly classed 
within the somewhat wide term, “ artificial 
erections,” for these are days when people seek 
by ingenious means to increase the gifts which 
nature has bestowed, to utilise earth, air, and 
water in so many different ways, so that various 
principles of law,—not new, indeed, in them- 
selves, but new in the mode of their applica- 
tion,—now so frequently haye to be noticed, 








that quite a fresh body of legal rules hag sprung 
into existence. 

But in regard to the point under discygs: 
the difference between two broad principles 
comes into strong relief. It is a wel, 
known rule that a man must use his own pro. 
perty so that he does not injure his neighbour 
Sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas ig the per, 
venient Latin form in which this maxim jg 
usually and more concisely quoted. But, on the 
other hand, there is a rule of equal force, and of 
great generality, which lessens the effect of this 
first-quoted proposition, or which in its tum 
may be considered the leading rule, qualified by 
the one we have already mentioned. This rule 
is, that persons may lawfully,—that is, regard. 
less of the consequences,—use land for any 
purpose for which it might in the ordin 
course of the enjoyment of land be employed. Of 
course, these two maxims seem ‘at first sight 
antagonistic to one another; because, if the 
latter be acted upon, the first must often become 
a dead letter; and, on the other hand, if the 
first be fully enforced, the enjoyment of land 
and property must be frequently restricted, 
They must, in fact, be considered, in order to be 
made intelligible, as one proposition, and then 
we find that they give us a plain rule by which 
the liability for artificial erections on land may 
be tested. For we can well say that a man 
must not use his property so as to injure his 
neighbour, subject to the exception that he may 
use it regardless of the consequences, if he is 
engaged upon what is conveniently termed “ the 
natural user” of his property. This rule will 
be made quite clear by some examples, which 
in themselves will serve as useful hints to any 
one engaged in building or similar operations; 
and by them we shall further see in what a 
“natural user’ consists, and consequently when 
a man may do certain work with impunity. 

The leading case upon the subject was one 
decided a few years ago by the House of Lords, 
Rylands v. Fletcher, 3 Law Reports, English 
and Irish Appeals, p. 330. In this instance, 
some land-owners were also the owners of a 
mill, and they constructed a reservoir upon 
their property, under the superintendence and 
agency of an engineer and contractor, and it 
happened that after the reservoir was con- 
structed and in use, the weight of the water 
broke through certain vertical shafts, and finally 
penetrated into the plaintiff’s mine below. 
These are the facts briefly stated, but they are 
only necessary so far as to make it clear to the 
reader that there was no negligence or blame on 
the part of those who constructed the reservorr'; 
nevertheless, the owners were held liable for the 
damage that ensued; and the principle upon 
which this liability was upheld was that to 
which we have already alluded, that the land 
was being used for what we may term an Un- 
natural purpose. It was an artificial erection 
on neighbouring land which was the real cause 
of the damage. This was how the Lord Chan- 
cellor expressed the cardinal point of the whole 
matter :—“‘ The defendants, treating them a8 
the owners or occupiers of the close in which 
the reservoir was constructed, might lawfully 
have used that close for any purpose for which 
it might in the ordinary course of the enjoy: 
ment of land be used; and if, in what I may 
term the natural user of that land, there had 
been any accumulation of water, either on the 
surface or underground, and if by the operation 
of the laws of nature that accumulation £ 
water had passed off into the close occupied by 
the plaintiff, he could not have complete 
that that result had taken place” ; and furt ‘t 
on he continues: — “On the other hand, 
the defendants, not stopping at the nat 
use of their close, had desired to use it for “7 
purpose which I may term a non-nebural se) mt 
the purpose of introducing into the close : 
which in its natural condition was not inor at 
it, and if in consequence of their doing phe 
water came to escape and to pass off into ee FP hat 
of the plaintiff, then it appears to me that tt 
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against this wall in its turn rested 

to them: ee house. In consequence of the 
the plaintiff's : F h toad 
surface of the defendant s land being thus raise 
bove that of the plaintiff's, the water perco- 
lated through the wall and into the plaintiff's 
house, and when he brought his action the 
defendants would not admit their liability for 
any damages caused by their work, since they 
considered they were using theirland in the way in 
which land may ordinarily be used. The Court of 
Appeal, however, would not take this view, and 
decided that since the water percolated through 
the wall in consequence of an artificial erection 
the company must pay for any damage done to 
the plaintiff's house. The actual reasoning of the 
judges in this case (Hardman v. North-Eastern 
Railway Company, 47 Law Journal Reports, 
O.P. (Apps P- 368) was very clear, but in fact 
it was, in slightly different language, the reason- 
ing of the present Lord Chancellor, which we 
have already given. It would be possible to 
multiply these examples, but in the reservoir 
and in the mound of earth we see excellent 
instances of the bearing of this rule. But it 
must be borne in mind that it is subject to this 
qualification, that if the proximate cause of the 
damage should be something which may be 
termed a vis major, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the “act of God,” then that the person who has 
done the work in question will not be liable. 
This exception was established by a case in 
which a reservoir had burst, owing to an unpre- 
codented fall of rain; but, at the same time, it 
is necessary to warn our readers against relying 
too fully on this exception, for the case to which 
wo allude has since been questioned. Moreover, 
according to the reasoning of Lord Cairns, that 
aman who makes such use of his land does so 
at his peril, it is somewhat difficult to see how 
this exception can be properly established, 
because it is not a question as to whether there 
was any negligence proved. This has nothing 
to do with it. A man does it at his peril, and 
any injurious consequences, however caused, 
except, of course, if produced by any act of the 
complaining party himself, must, it would seem, 
cause a liability to arise. 

But we can hardly quit the subject without 
saying a word upon the natural user of land. 
The most familiar examples are the working of 
mines, in which, unless negligence is proved, no 
liability attaches for damage caused by people 
working them, since the owner of a mine has 
aright in the use of his property to work for 
and take his coal. Again, we see common in- 
stances of this in the way in which a man may 
build a house so as to intercept his neighbour’s 
view, it may be, of a pretty hill-side or a 
pleasant vale. Here he is using his property in 
a natural and proper manner, for land is meant, 
among other purposes, for the erection of houses, 
and 80 one man cannot complain even though his 
property may be depreciated in value by the 
loss of some of its picturesque attributes. Or, 
again, Suppose a man erected a wall in his gar- 
den of some height, but not of any unprecedented 
or extraordinary kind, a high but not unnatu- 
rally high wall, and that it fell in a strong wind 
and broke the neighbouring conservatory to bits 
Here, unless there was negligence in the construc- 
tionof the wall, there would be no liability attach- 
ing to the owner of it, because it stig though 
an artificial erection, yet one which, in the po 
Lary course of employment of the land, it would 
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é Glasgow Institute of Architects.—The 
; ts of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
mf - annual excursion on the 27th ult., 
pen ey Visited Carlaverock Castle. The 
~ pom pasty included Messrs. Campbell 
(of Mes ames Sellars, jun., James Thomson 
i... ma Baird _& Thomson), Honeyman, 
The follow: ure, Skirving, M‘Leod, and Halket. 
. Owing local architects also joined the ex- 


Cursion, i " e 
brothers ‘Crema Barbour, Halliday, and the 


On returni : 
in the evenin urning to Dumfries 
Commercia} Heat’ party dined together in the 





ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ACT. 


Ir is discouraging to sanitary reformers to find, 
as they do year after year, their labours defeated 
by the procrastination of the authorities. The 
Legislature passes Acts of Parliament that are 
intended to lead to immediate sanitary improve- 
ments, but the result is “much cry and little 
wool.” 

The Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1875 is, so far 
as results, almost a dead letter; and yet from 
a return published by order of the House of 
Commons, relative to improvements proposed 
and undertaken under the “ English and Scotch 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act,” it appears that resolu- 
tions for schemes affecting twenty-one areas 
have been adopted in London. In four instances, 
the schemes, for various reasons, have not been 
proceeded with. In one, the claims of the owners 
of property affected are, or were, before the 
arbitrator ; while, as regards the remaining six- 
teen, although the resolutions respecting them 
were passed in March, 1876, the preliminary 
step of surveying the sites is about the amonnt 
of the work done. 

As regards the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
official representations have been made affecting 
fifty-eight areas, one of the chief of which is 
that large plague-spot from Drury-lane to Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. In only nine cases have 
schemes as yet been sanctioned by the Home 
Secretary, and in not a single instance have 
operations for clearing these dens been yet begun. 

The Parliamentary return exhibits:the like 
dilatoriness in the country. Schemes have been 
sanctioned by the Home Secretary for improve- 
ments under the Act in nine English provincial 
towns. In twelve others it is stated that the 
Act is “under consideration,” but nothing has 
been done. 








THE NATIONAL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual outing and dinner of the members 
of the Bristol Master Builders’ Association took 
place on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., Frome, Long- 
leat, and Heaven’s-gate being the places chosen 
for the trip. In the afternoon the dinner was 
held at the George Hotel, Frome, Mr. W. H. 
Cowlin presiding. The toast of the day was 
that of “The National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain,’ and Mr. EH. J. 
Hatherley, in submitting it, spoke at length, and 
quoted from an article in the Builder of the 
previous Saturday, in which he said it was 
clearly proved that 60,0007. was lost to the men 
in wages in the recent strike in the building 
trade. The men had been and were led away 
by agitators, who taught them any demand they 
chose to make would be successful if they only 
held out. The name of Mr. Clay, the president 
of the National Association was coupled with 
the toast, and that gentleman, in responding, 
referred at some length to the disputes with 
the men in the North of England, which 
led up to the formation of the National Asso- 
ciation. The men had become so impudent 
and so arrogant in their demands, that not only 
members of the building trade, but others out- 
side it, saw and expressed an opinion that some 
decided action should be taken by the masters. 
The Association was formed, and they had on its 
council men of considerable wealth and great 
business ability, and who had guaranteed for 
the year to pay their own expenses. The pre- 
sent Association was very different from the one 
of eight or ten years ago. The new organisation 
had appointed a most energetic and excellent 
secretary, at a salary of 1501. a year, whereas 
the secretary eight or ten years ago received no 
less than 7001. per annum. They therefore had 
an opportunity for making the effort success- 
ful,—an opportunity such as he believed they 
had not previously possessed. While speaking 
of the workmen with whom the employers had 
to deal, he might explain that he usually divided 
them into three classes. There were first the 
valuable workers, as he would term them: 
those who felt a responsibility in their work,— 
who had in most cases families, and who were 
seldom willing to support the unreasonable 
demands made sometimes on the capitalist. 
Then there were the young men who moved 
about in our large towns, men who had no 
objection to go into any strike when persuaded 
to do so; and, thirdly, there was the class of 
men who had got tired of work altogether,— 
men gifted with speech, and who found by 
using it in agitations they could obtain the 
easy existence they wanted ; these made use of 





the impetuous and unreasonable lot of young 
men,—whom he was not blaming so very much, 
because they had not been told better, and 
because they did not know better,—to obtain 
the ends they desired, and the quiet-going 
valuable workers dared not oppose the torrent 
of these rash young men and cunning agitators, 
the men who had got tired of work. He was 
quite confident the most respectable portion of 
the working classes were driven into the strug- 
gles, and he had been told by men who years 
ago worked at the same bench as he did, that 
there were no peace and quietness for them if 
they went against the agitators. If the fair 
and reasonable class were left alone the em- 
ployers would have little trouble in their busi- 
ness. To try and counteract these evils to 
which he had referred the Association had 
been organised, and, as Mr. Hatherley had 
said, if the builders threw aside their petty 
jealousies it might prove an immense boon. 
One thing he warned them against was reck- 
lessly taking work for ruinous prices, just for 
the sake of having the contract. There was 
room for all, and all should get a proper 
value for their work. In concluding, Mr. Clay 
proposed the health of the president of the 
Bristol Association. There was no man in 
England, he remarked, who stood higher with 
the builders of the country than Mr. Cowlin ; 
let them, therefore, stand by him, and give him 
every assistance they could. 








THE PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND 
MORAL ASPECTS OF SANITARY WORK. 


At the annual meeting of the Association of 
Sanitary Inspectors of Scotland, held in Glasgow 
on the 26th ult., Mr. William Mackison, C.E., 
burgh surveyor, Dundee, was elected president 
of the Association, and afterwards delivered an 
address, in the course of which he said he held 
that every person was bound in duty to take an 
interest in his own health, and to do what he 
could to improve its condition. Nay, more, that 
every person was bound to interest himself in 
the advancement of his neighbour’s health. No 
one took proper care of his own health who 
neglected or refused to look to the good of his 
neighbour’s; for, according to the present state 
of things, no one could be exempted from the 
attacks of contagious or infectious diseases, 
which in such circumstances would, so far as 
they were concerned, be allowed to develop 
amengst insanitary neighbours and neighbour- 
hoods. There was clearly laid upon all, with- 
out exception, the duty of doing what was 
necessary and within their individual capabilities 
to conserve and promote the health of others as 
well as their own,—an arrangement most wise 
and reasonable; and the converse was equally 
true, that public health could not be essentially 
promoted without attention to personal health. 
During the past year, generally speaking, the 
health of the country had been very satisfactory 
and marked, and he was sure this would not only 
be to each a matter of deep thankfulness and 
gratitude, but also a cause of great encourage- 
ment. However favourable the season might 
have been to the health of the people, or however 
social relations might have favoured this, there 
could be no doubt that this favourable condition, 
at least to some, if not to a very considerable 
extent, was owing to the arduous labours, the 
skill, the appliances, and the wise provisions 
brought to bear by the members of the Associa- 
tion upon the unhealthy and insalubrious 
parts of our towns and villages, and on the 
careful supervision and treatment of districts 
and individuals affected by contagious and 
infectious diseases. No other result could have 
been expected. Let them continue to labour 
zealously and with renewed courage for yet 
greater results. They were only on the thresh- 
hold of great sanitary achievements. Every 
additional advance would bring about fresh 
results. Great application was necessary to 
maintain what was gained, but greater efforts 
and new appliances were still wanting to perfect 
what had been done, and to break in upon new 
courses. Medical men had boldly asserted that 
some diseases were preventible, and that others 
could be rendered less virulent. If that were 
so, it laid upon the guardians of public health 
very great and grave responsibilities indeed. 
The successes of the past ought to prove a 
guarantee for the future. There was surely no 
greater inducements needed to awaken every 
latent energy and to stimulate to greater action 
those who were charged with such responsibilities 
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than this,—many lives annually saved,—many 
families left unbroken,—many otherwise help- 
less ones provided for,—many pangs of sorrow 
spared,— much pauperism prevented,— much 
strength and vitality left to the nation. The 
sanitary work accomplished during the past 
few years by public authorities throughout the 
country in removing, under statutory powers, 
great sections of over-built-on, over-crowded, 
and unhealthy parts of many towns for 
the purposes of town improvements and 
for works of a public nature was now 
producing a favourable effect and im- 
provement on the health of the inhabitants 
of these towns. But they must not localise the 
beneficial results to these places. These good 
results could not be fully traced. The inhabi- 
tants of one town were continually intermingling 
with those of other towns and surrounding dis- 
tricts, and such coming in contact and constant 
interchange of habitation could not, under such 
favourable and improved circumstances, fail to 
leave a healthful impression on the country. 
How much disease was communicated by one 
person to another and from one place to another? 
The rooting-out, therefore, of the hot-beds of 
spreading diseases in the manner alluded to was 
@ most necessary and important work. Public 
authorities must not be deterred nor cease from 
the noble, urgent, and imperative remodelling 
of the bad and dangerous localities under their 
jurisdiction when by such work so much good 
resulted. There are three courses which should 
be pursued in the great work of improving 
public health, and to these he called attention. 
Take first physical, as it is best known and 
believed in. Under this branch he remarked 
that, in order to good health in populous places, 
a thorough system of well-constructed sewers 
and drains, carefully ventilated and prudently 
trapped, was necessary, and it was requisite 
that into these be led all water from the 
roofs of houses, sub-soil drains, soil-pipes, 
and the surfaces of all courts and streets. 
It was, however, important that the sewage 
from the main sewers should be discharged 
in such a way as neither to pollute streams 
nor to injure health. This was a diffi- 
cult question, and was now justly receiving 
very careful and full consideration. The proper 
flushing of the drains should be well looked to. 
The occupiers of houses should flush well the 
branch drains and the public authorities the 
large sewers. In this, as in all sanitary matters, 
joint action would be of great value. Where 
there was a proper water-supply, why should it 
not be an understood thing that every day ata 
fixed hour,—say at the general breakfast hour,— 
a flush of water should be passed down all 
house-drains. These accumulated flushings 
would go very much to sweeten the condition 
of the main sewers and prevent accumulations 
of dangerous matter. By thus acting in concert 
at one hour, or in separate districts at different 
fixed hours, the flushings would more certainly 
be attended to than without regulation. A 
printed instruction might be hung up in every 
dwelling to this effect. Where proper drainage 
did not exist it should be at once introduced. 
Monetary considerations should not be allowed 
to stand in the way. Existing drains should be 
carefully surveyed, and their condition ascer- 
taiued, as nothing could justify the continuance 
of old ill-constructed sewers, full of deadliest 
accumulations, and, besides, highly offensive. 
No town or village of any importance should be 
without a plentiful supply of pure water, the 
use of which should be freely taken advantage of 
for properly cleansing and flushing out all back 
yards, passages, and places, where organic matter 
might accumulate and become injurious to health. 
The low price of iron makes the present a favour- 
able time for having such work executed, and he 
trusted that in needful places party discussions 
and unnecessary wranglings will not be allowed 
to stand long in the way of having done what- 
ever was absolutely necessary for the health of 
such communities. In those places where an 
ample supply of water had been introduced 
there should be no lack of public drinking- 
fountains, no matter how plain and simple, if 
substantial, it being always conditional that no 
water be drawn therefrom for other uses. There 
was no reason why a person who might not be 
able to afford a bath in his house should not 
have one at a moderate price provided for him ; 
it was necessary, and public health would gain 
by the introduction and use of public baths 
wherever practicable, and put under proper 
management. Public baths must be wisely 
considered in their construction, and got up in 


such a way as to induce the public to take the 
frequent use of them. Such baths might be 
plain and inexpensive, but they must, never- 
theless, be conveniently and comfortably laid 
out, and free from all untidiness and look of 
dinginess. Kvery encouragement should be 
given to establish habits of cleanliness. The 
healthy state of a town depends very largely 
upon its being keptin aclean condition, and the 
cleansing should be performed expeditiously 
and at such times as will least touch the 
convenience and comforts of the community. 
But without well- paved streets and back 
courts and passages, no system of cleansing, 
however good in itself, could be effectively 
carried out. Too much attention therefore 
could not be given to the questions of paving 
and cleansing. In every old town there are 
buildings unfit for human habitation. These 
should be found out, and either remedied or 
condemned. Great care also is needed in the 
examination of and sanctioning of new dwelling- 
houses. Such houses should be thoroughly 
lighted and ventilated, and have the necessary 
conveniences provided and properly placed. It 
was also desirable that independent doors should 
be provided, and that all doors be so arranged 
as to prevent direct draughts upon fireplaces 
and those parts of rooms where the occupants 
naturally sit. The proper ventilation of all 
dwelling-houses requires the greatest attention. 
The people needed to be educated in the abun- 
dant use and value of pure air. Isolation where 
infectious and contagious diseases exist was 
necessary and effective, and proper disinfecting 
agents should be freely used whenever required. 
Something would require to be done to relieve 
families dwelling in single or two-roomed houses, 
in cases of trouble getting into them. It was far 
from being aright thing for a number of persons 
to be sleeping in the same room with the sick 
person, and even in the case of death, sleeping 
and taking their food in the same room in which 
the corpse was lying. It had occurred to him 
that, in connexion with large tenements of 
dwelling-houses, a special room or rooms should 
be set apart for needful cases. Such accommo- 
dation would, as a matter of necessity, require 
to be conveniently placed and comfortable. 
Coming to the intellectual part of his subject, 
by which he meant the use of instruction to 
guide surely the hand of the operator, he said 
it was of the very first importance that the 
principles of health should be most thoroughly 
investigated, and that men of science should 
receive every encouragement to go deeply into 
scientific inquiries and experimental research. 
Much knowledge has yet to be gained, 
and he considered that a system of health 
should be taught at all schools,—be made 
imperative,—and the various school boards 
throughout the country might with credit 
to themselves show the good example of 
training up a child in whatever leads to the 
maintenance and improvement of personal and 
general health. Such teaching would show 
grand results in a very few years. Much health 
was destroyed by ignorance in the use of 
common things, and this part of sanitary work 
must not be left out of the reckoning. As to 
the moral course by which he meant to have the 
people taught the higher duty of self-preserva- 
tion, and of the duty every one owes to another 
in the relations of human life, he thought there 
was much work here for our religious teachers. 
When the moral instincts of man were thoroughly 
awakened and rendered sensitive how vigorously 
he went to work. He attached supreme import- 
ance to the higher moral teaching of the people 
in the great social duties, responsibilities, and 
moral obligations that rest upon them. It was 
a grand achievement to get command of a 
man’s intellect, but grander far to obtain in- 
fluence over his moral nature. Every oppor- 
tunity therefore should be taken, and every legi- 
timate means used toimpress the consciences of 
the people as to the due observance of what was 
right and necessary to their own and their 
neighbours’ health and happiness. He trusted 
the result of their associated efforts would be 
the increased use of means, the more intelligent 
use of appliances, and the firmer belief in ren- 
dering the fullest possible service to their fellow- 
men. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
Mr. Mackison for his address, it was resolved :— 
“That the name of the association should be 
changed to that of the Sanitary Association of 
Scotland, and that the membership be open to 
all persons interested in the promotion of public 
\health.” 








THE KING OF THE BELGIANS’ PRIZE, 


Art the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, a report was brought up from the Im 
provement Committee on the reference of the 
17th May, 1877, “ on the letter of the Society of 
Arts relative to an offer by the King of ‘th 
Belgians of a prize, to be awarded, at the next 
International Sanitary Congress, to that munj. 
cipal authority or private association which 
shall, by the improvement of the Awellings of 
the wage classes, effect the greatest reduction 
of their death-rates at the lowest cost;” ang 
with sundry particulars in reference to Corpora. 
tion-buildings and Viaduct-buildings, and recom. 
mending that a copy of the report be forwarded 
to the Society of Arts. The committee stated 
that the interest of the whole question centred 
in the results which had followed, and might be 
expected to follow, the erection of improved 
dwellings, and as the Corporation had shown a 
practical interest in the subject by the erection 
in 1865 of Corporation-buildings, and in 1875 of 
Viaduct-buildings, they thought the most suitable 
reply to the letter would be the various par. 
ticulars connected with those buildings. From 
Corporation-buildings the net annual receipt was 
2,2261., or over 4 per cent. on capital, and the 
average death-rate was 20 per 1,000, the popu. 
lation of those buildings being 822. The 
Corporation-buildings cost 54,5681., and the 
Viaduct-buildings 13,0231. Over 220 distinct 
and separate sets of apartments, with every 
internal accommodation conducive to cleanliness, 
health, and comfort, were provided, and now 
tenanted by upwards of 1,000 persons; and 
though the return upon outlay had been quite a 
secondary consideration, the results showed that 
a return of 4 per cent. continued to be main. 
tained, notwithstanding that the sites cost more 
than usual from their central position. The 
report was adopted. 








CARVED BENCH ENDS, DUNSTER 
CHURCH. 


TuEse four illustrations of carved oak bench- 
ends have been taken promiscuously from 
amongst more than a hundred equally ornate, 
now in the nave and aisles of the recently 
restored Church of St. George, at Dunster, 4 
picturesque little town near the Bristol Channel 
coast of Somersetshire. The building, of the 
re-opening of which some account was given in 
the Builder for September 30th, 1876, has been 
renovated almost, if not altogether, at the cost 
of Mr. G. F. Luttrell, the owner of Dunster 
Castle, from the designs of Mr. Street. . 

Although no existing bench-ends remained 
in the church previously to restoration, yet during 
the early part of the works several quaint and 
interesting fragments of the former seating 
were found underneath the flooring, and these 
have formed the basis for the new work. 
will be at once seen from the illustrations, the 
type is similar to the Perpendicular detail ~_ 
is thrown so profusely into Somersetshire a0 
West of England wood-work generally ; ag 
the ornamental details in many of the designs 0 
the new work have been altogether gleane 
from fine old examples existing in other parts 
of the country. ‘ 

The first jliastration, “St. George tranafixins 
the Dragon,” is somewhat remarkable for ; ? 
quaint Napoleon-crossing-the-Alps sort of 4 
this saint militant is crowned with, and Ww . 
has been copied from an existing piece of sculp- 
ture of a similar nature in the neighbourhe . 
The inscription, on the ribbon around the bo Th 
runs,— St. George and ye Dragon. + 
foliage in the second engraving, althoug sist 
usual, is strictly of a local character; W : 
the third represents the arms of the donor : 
the wherewithal for the recent seine 
The diaper upon the remaining end is 81 
to some on the old work discovered. 

It may be interesting to add that the re 
upon every bench-end throughout the ¢ po 
vary, and that the border enrichments are a 
all different. The return mouldings on the a 
edge of the bench-ends are carved as well * eo 
the fronts. The carving of these ends, an - 
rest of the work, was executed under the sas 
intendence of the architect by Mr. Harry He 


panels 








A Monster Steam Hammer.—It 1 pre 
that Herr Krupp is about to manufacture _ rs 
hammer weighing 120 tons, with - fall of * 
métres, and at a cost of 200,000/. (?) 
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NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CARDIFF. 


Turse buildings, which form an addition to 
the Cardiff Town-hall, were commenced more 
than a year ago, and are now approaching com- 
pletion. The wing on the left, stretching 
forward to the roadway, is occupied by the 
police-station, with superintendent’s residence 
attached, police-court, having prisoners’ cells 
beneath, and offices for some of the borough 
oficials. The high wing with pediment roofs 
contains a new council chamber and offices for 
town clerk, the whole wing being erected on an 
already existing block which forms the rear of 
the Town-hall. Cardiff has long felt the want 
of more space in all its municipal arrange- 
ments, and the enlargements now being carried 
out may be regarded as a prelude to further 
works, which the rapid increase of the borough, 
—especially since its amalgamation with the 
suburbs of Roath and Canton,—will make 
necessary. Since the commencement of the 
present contract, it has been decided by the Cor- 
poration to erect a new corridor in the interior 
of the buildings, to connect the assembly-room 
with the new council chamber, by means of 
pe the efficiency of the reception-rooms will 
= greatly promoted, and better communication 

etween all parts of the building will be 
obtained. It was at first intended to have 
erected a new council-chamber and town clerk’s 
offices only, but the necessity of new police and 
other buildings had become so apparent, that 
4 plan for those buildings which Messrs. James, 

ward, & Thomas had prepared was set aside, 
and they were eventually instructed to prepare 
® more extended scheme, including what has 
en above described. 
Bn view which we publish is taken from 
hob tear the most direct thoroughfare 
Ween Canton and the Great Western Station. 
‘ ere is besides another front towards St. 
ary-street, the chief street of the town, which, 
‘ ing quite new, possesses a more architectural 
haracter than the one that we illustrate, 


many features in which have been dictated by 
lines in the old building. 

The contract, for 13,0001., was taken by Mr. 
Jacob Biggs, of Roath; the heating and ven- 
tilating arrangements are being carried out by 
Messrs. G. N. Haden & Son, engineers, Trow- 
bridge; and the sanitary work is being done by 
Mr. Geo. Jennings. 

The architects are Messrs. James, Seward, & 
Thomas, of Cardiff, the drawing from which our 
engraving is made being one of those selected to 
illustrate recent English buildings in the Paris 
Exhibition. 








WALLASEY SEWERAGE WORKS. 
CENSURE. 


Art a special meeting of the Wallasey Local 
Board, the report of Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., on 
sewerage works in Wallasey was laid before the 
Board. It appeared that a number of rate- 
payers had complained by memorial that the 
sewers were inadequate for the work they had 
to do, and were not in accordance with the 
plans and specifications of the surveyor. Mr. 
Pritchard, in pursuance of the instructions of 
the Board, had examined the sewerage works, 
and stated in his report that having considered 
the requirements of the district, he was of 
opinion that the system of sewers, as designed 
by Mr. Lea, the surveyor, was a sound one, and 
reflected considerable credit upon him as a 
designer. Such sewers, constructed as shown 
by plans, sections, and specifications, would 
have been sufficient for the requirements of the 
district. The sewerage, however, had not been 
constructed in accordance with the plans, 
sections, and estimate as submitted to the 
Local Government Board, the chief omissions 
being the concrete foundation for the sewers in 
“faulty ” ground, and the construction of man- 
holes. The works were generally well executed 
and constructed where the subsoil was sound, 
but in the unsafe and faulty ground the reverse 
was the fact. 








The following resolution was passed :—“ That 
having had under consideration Mr. Pritchard’s 
report on the Wallasey sewerage works and the 
surveyor’s reply, and also the verbal replies to 
questions put to the surveyor by the committee, 
they are of opinion that the course taken by 
the surveyor in ordering verbally deviations 
and omissions from the works as specified, 
without asking the consent of this committee, 
calls for their most severe censure, and they 
beg to record their extreme dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the work has been super- 
intended by the surveyor, and recommend that 
the works be taken out of his hands, and that 
Mr. Pritchard be requested to complete the 
examination and to superintend the completion 
of the works as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the plans and specifications approved by 
the committee and the Local Government 
Board.” 

Mr. Skinner held that a partial failure only 
had been revealed, inasmuch as the length con- 
demned was only three-quarters of a mile out of 
seven miles of sewerage. The matter was not 
a very serious one, after all, and he believed 
that the contractor was quite willing to do 
certain work in rectification. 








Bakehouses in Whitechapel.—At a recent 
meeting of the Whitechapel Vestry, the sanitary 
inspectors, Messrs. Battram and Wrack; brought 
up a report stating that they had just com- 
pleted an inspection of the whole of the bake- 
houses in the district, and that there were 
several of them totally unfit for the purpose of 
being used for the making of bread or pastry, 
owing to their defective construction, the same 
being underground, badly lighted, and ill- 
ventilated. Some of the bakehouses have 
latrines in them. The bakehouses used by 
confectioners are generally in a filthy condition. 
The matter was referred to the Works Com- 
mittee, with power to take such measures as 
they might deem fit. 
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THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


Aw address on ‘‘ The Pollution of Rivers, and 
its Effects upon the Fisheries and the Supply 
of Water to Towns and Villages,” was delivered 
at the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, on 
the 3rd inst., by Mr. Frank Buckland, M.A., 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, under the 
auspices of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Buckland remarked that if we considered 
that the population of the United Kingdom con- 
sisted of over 30,000,000 of people, every in- 
dividual of whom, whether rich or poor, required 
’ daily food, it behoved those in authority to pay 
the strictest attention to every source of food 
supply which was capable of being increased in 
any way. Wngland being in an insular position, 
was much dependent on foreign sources for the 
supply of corn, cattle, and other products. 
Hence the necessity of cultivating our “ water- 
farms.” Of late years agriculture had de- 
veloped itself into a science, whereby, through 
the instrumentality of human intelligence and 
industry, the land was made to produce crops 
as heavy as the earth could be induced to yield. 
It was not until a few years since that the 
culture of the waters—aquiculture—had received 
the attention it so richly merited. Year by year, 
however, the serious attention of the rulers of 
the land had been directed to this important 
source of national wealth. With his colleague, 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, he had had the honour 
and privilege of inspecting during the last 
thirteen years most of the rivers of this country. 
Before going into details of pollution and its 
effect upon fish life, it was advisable to consider 
the sources of water supply to all living creatures 
on the face of the earth. The general outline 
of water supply hud been summarised by his 
father, the late Dean of Westminster, in the 
“ Bridgwater Treatise,” where the writer 
noticed the adaptations of the earth to afford 
supplies of water through the medium of springs. 
In connexion with that subject, the lecturer 
referred to a model of a “natural water factory,” 
which, by the kindness of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Manchester and Mr. Bateman, C.E., 
he had been enabled to exhibit in the room— 
that “factory” being Thirlmere Lake, in Cum- 
berland, where one could witness the Great 
Creator’s mode of giving asupply of water to us 
poor human creatures. Tothe lecturer’s mind this 
Thirlmere was a natural reservoir, made by the 
hand of the Creator to contain water which 
ought to be put to use for the service of man, 
should that use be required of it. The same 
beneficent Power which, as his father had 
shown in the “ Bridgwater Treatise,” stored 
coal on the strata of the earth, had placed 
lakes full of water among his mountains. 
Reference was then made to a map by Mr. 
Stanford, of Charing-cross, which showed that 
England and Wales were watered by three 
principal watersheds. Fish, by their pre- 
sence or absence in a river, afforded a 
test even superior to that of chemical analysis 
as to the fitness or unfitness of certain waters 
for human consumption. Pointing toa diagram 
of an ideal salmon river, to show the many diffi- 
culties and dangers which the salmon had to 
encounter from nets and weirs and other 
enemies, but more especially from pollutions 
arising from chemical and other works, Mr. 
Buckland said that the best salmon rivers in 
England and Wales were nearly all suffering 
from pollutions of some kind or other,— 
generally from mines at the top, and chemicals, 
paperworks, and other factories, as well as 
sewage from the towns through which they 
flowed. In noticing the action of pollution upon 
fish, he wished to mention a little but yet im- 
portant fact which he thought had hitherto been 
overlooked by fish culturists, and that was in 
reference to the organ of smell. If a salmon’s 
head were examined it would be found that 
there was a nostril on each side of the head. 
This nostril was protected by a double valve of 
a very peculiar construction. Pollution, there- 
fore, might, and often did, not only poison or 
injure the fish, but deter it from making pro- 
gress upariver. It was the sense of smell, 
moreover, which'in his belief was the chief 
agent in enabling a salmon to discover its own 
river, for it had been pretty well ascertained 
that a salmon would prefer to go back to his own 
from another river. The fact of smell in fish as 
bearing on polluted salmon rivers could also be 
well proved by the fact that sea trout invariably 
preferred water which was stained by peat-moss. 


importance of utilising sewage for agricultural 
purposes, and of the practicability of removing 
the solids from rivers by means of catchpits 
or sieves, the lecturer said it was probably not 
generally known to the public the reason why 
these banks of foetid mud are not more per- 
nicious than they are. 
sewer at Canterbury, which joins the Stour at 
Fordwich, the bed of the river was a mud bank 
instead of pure gravel. 
of this mud home, he found that by a wonderful 
balancing power of nature, which ordained that 
nothing in creation shou!d be lost, when it had 
settled, this mud ba: 
thousands of living cicatures of three or four 
different species, whose food consisted of the 
(to us invisible) portions of putrid animal and 
vegetable matter, which they, by converting 
them to their own uses, prevented from in- 
creasing to such an extent as to become directly 
injurious to human health. 
these animalculx, &c.,in the Serpentine was the 
unrecognised reason why the Serpentine did not 
injure the health of those who rode in Rotten- 
row or drove in the Park. The same might be 
said to some extent of the sewage of the Thames. 
Many instances might be given of the pernicious 
practice of allowing town sewage to flow into 
our ill-used rivers. 
present state of scientific engineering and afflu- 
ence of the great metropolis, was it any longer 
to be tolerated that the various towns on the 
Thames above London should be allowed to con- 
taminate the public waters? No, certainly not. 
He considered that it was absolutely necessary 
that all towns and villages on the banks of the 
Thames and its tributaries should be compelled 
to keep their sewage out of the public water 
highway. That it was not impossible to carry 
this matter out with success had been proved by 
his friend the late Mr. Menzies, deputy surveyor 
of Windsor Park, who had laid out so admirably 
the sewerage works at Old Windsor, and also those 
connected with the town of Eton. The tolerance 
of pollution placed into the Thames might under 
certain circumstances endanger, if not erase, 
the lives of our wives and children, and even 
undermine the health of the greatest, yet most 
unguspicious, rulers of the land. The motto of the 
Houses of Lordsand Commonsshould be “ Sanitas 
sanitatum, omnia sanitas.” 
that the Barking sewage outfall had accumulated 
mud to the extent of 9 ft. or 10 ft. in places where 
there used to be good fisheries. On the other hand, 
it was only right to mention that the Barking 
outfall had done a service to the Thames fisheries, 
inasmuch as of late flounders and eels had been 
caught from London Bridge down to the Tower. 
He was also informed that it was sometimes 
possible to catch flounders in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster Bridge and the Houses of Par- 
liament. 
large numbers of young salmon, artificially 
reared, in the upper waters of the Thames, but 
none of them were known to have yet returned 
as adult fish. He was afraid that this terrible 
pollution at Barking might be one of the causes, 
if not the cause, why these fish did not return 
to the river, as there was no reason to suppose 
that some of the smolts did not at least go to 
the sea, though he was afraid they would hardly 
get through the Barking sewage with impunity. 
With regard to the effect of river pollutions 
upon human health, Mr. Buckland referred his 
hearers to the language in which it had been 
dealt with by his colleague, Mr. Walpole, as 
addressed through the Home Secretary to the 
Houses of Parliament in 1874, and, in con- 
clusion, he said,—“ If these pollutions were by 
law kept out of the rivers within her Majesty’s 
realms, I feel sure,—and write it most ad- 
visedly,—that the fisheries would vastly increase 
in their salmon-producing powers in a very few 
years; and it is, therefore, most lamentable to 
think that at the present time, when there are 
so many mouths to be fed, and so many markets 
comparatively salmonless, manufacturers and 
mine-owners, who form a relatively small pro- 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects, should be 
allowed to inflict, directly and indirectly, such a 
vast evil on the public in general. 
mentioned indivjduals and companies for the 





Having given some instances of that in connexion 


most part reap no inconsiderable profits from 





with different streams, Mr. Buckland dwelt at 
some length on the question of the pollution of 
rivers by town sewage, and urged the importance 
of measures being taken to prevent such pollu- 
tion, as the source not only of mischief to the 
fish, but it might be of serious epidemics that 
might fatally affect the homes of England. 
Speaking of sewage deposits at Canterbury, of the 
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Having taken samples 


was the habitation of 


The presence of 


Take the Thames. In the 


We were informed 


For many years past he had placed 


The above- 


ae industrial cperetions, but while en 
ing to increase their own profits : 

indifference the welfare rf the pw Any ap * 
important source of food not only to themse] - 
but to the public in general. I would not i 

for the sake of the fish in the river, b = 
means to put down or in any way interfere ni 
the commercial industries either of meniae 
tories or mines in this country, but at the g 8 
time, I make bold to assert that it ig os 
possible that both industries can co-tnigh nal 
flourish side by side. That their o-eaisenat 
possible I am sure if only there sprang me 
real desire among the miners and manufacture “ 
to do their duty in this respect towards the 
public by going to some pains and expense in 
the matter. It is hardly within my province ro 
go deeply into the question of the utilisation of 
sewage. The principal point I want to be 
urged is that it should not be placed in the 
— _ prejudice and injury of my clients 


deavonr. 








ENGLISH WORKMEN AND THE PARI 
EXHIBITION. 


THE movement initiated by the Prince of 
Wales for sending artisan reporters to the Parig 
Exhibition is attracting considerable attention 
in the various manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom. Birmingham, Bristol, and Edinburgh 
have already reported to the committee sitting 
at the Society of Arts that active steps are 
being taken to promote this important work 
and subscription lists have been opened for 
aiding to defray the expense of sending over 
skilled workmen in various trades. Already 
many of the City companies have promised gub. 
scriptions. 

The Leicester Town Council have decided to 
send ten representatives of the industries of 
the town to the Exhibition, to report upon 
the special technicalities of the manufactures 
displayed there. The estimated cost of the 
deputation will be 1001., and it has been raised 
partly by a grant from the Leicester Chamber 
of Oommerce and partly by subscription. 

At Barrow-in-Furness a movement has been 
set on foot for sending eight or ten artisan-repre- 
sentatives to report upon what they can see at 
Paris. The movement at Barrow was initiated 
by the Barrow Field Club, at the instance of 
Mr. J. M. Norman, who has charge of the tele- 
graph system of the Furness Railways. 
Wolverhampton does not seem to be quite so 
impressed with the importance of the subject, 
for (according to the Staffordshire Advertiser) 
the proverb that “ what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business’ has received an illustra 
tion at Wolverhampton in relation to the sug- 
gestion addressed to mayors of boroughs by the 
Society of Arts as to the desirableness of 
sending artisan reporters to the French Exhi- 
bition. The Mayor thought it could best be 
carried out by employers of labour in Chamber 
of Commerce assembled, but the Chamber 
having assembled and taken the matter intg 
grave consideration, came to the conclusion that 
as there were so many employers and so many 
trades, the business was one for everybody who 
was anybody in the manufacturing world of 
Wolverhamptom, and not for its Chamber of 
Commerce. So no artisan will go to Paris to 
come back and report what masters and men 
must do to get and to keep “orders for abroad. 
Rather a misfortune this, when “foreign 
orders” have so long been so scarce in Wolver- 
hampton, while foreigners come there for orders 
and are not always “sent empty away.” 








OBITUARY. 


The Rev. J. G. Joyce, F.8.A., rector of Strath. 
fieldsaye, died on the 28th ult., after an illness 
of three weeks’ duration. He was well known 
amongst antiquaries in connexion with the 
explorations at Silchester. 

Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, the Deputy . * 
of Public Records, died on the 22nd ult., 4 4 
a short illness. Among the many works ‘s 

which his name is associated, that of Ve 
“Monumenta Historica Britannica” (eee y 
command of her Majesty) is the most notable. 








ip.—On the 
Preston Borough Surveyorship. 
3rd inst., at a meeting of the Preston ee 
Council, Mr. Hudson Reah, of Darlington, vied 
unanimously appointed borough surveyors 








Mr. R. H, Hunter, at a salary of 600/. # year. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


day evening next, the 17th, Mr. 8. 
Brandram will recite a variety of fine things, 
‘ ncluding the “ Lay of Horatius,” selections from 
Ag You Like It,” and Tennyson’s last poem, 
“The Revenge,” and the opportunity of hearing 
this remarkable reciter will be afforded to large 

pers of persons at small cost, in consequence 
er ity of the Hall. This, we maintain, 


of the we 2078 offered by buildings of extra 


On Wednes 


a tye ought to be kept steadily in view 


rei temy who manage the Albert Hall. We 
should be glad to see some of the most able 
lecturers of the day regularly on the stage here, 
enlightening large audiences drawn together by 
i charges. On the 17th Miss Anna Williams 
ponperte and the London Vocal Union, will add 
their attractions to those of Mr. Brandram, so 
that a very large gathering may be fairly ex- 
ected. Weare, personally, so desirous to see 
the Albert Hall extensively utilised in the pro- 
motion of art, science, and literature, and afford- 
ing refined enjoyment, that we go out of our 
way to urge the public to assist the council in 
every well-meant endeavour with that end in 


view. 


THE FACTORY CLUB AT NORTHFLEET. 


NogrurLezt grows and is thriving, and we 
are glad to hear it. The place owes much to 
the cement works, and Messrs. Knight, Bevan, 
& Sturge, one of the largest firms, have much 
contributed to the extension of which we are 
speaking. At the sole cost of Mr. T. Bevan, a 
Factory Club-house, with hall, billiard-room, 
smoking-room, class-rooms, and kitchen has 
been built, chiefly for the use of the large staff 
of workmen employed by the firm to which that 
gentleman belongs, but also for the use of the 
men of Northfleet generally. This building was 
opened on Monday, the 1st inst., the interest of 
the event being increased by its also being the 
day on which Mr. Bevan’s son attained his 
majority. We would add that in addition to 
this liberal gift to his workpeople, which has 
cost 10,000/., Mr. Bevan has offered to meet any 
deficiency which may arise in getting the club 
into thorough working order. He has also 
shown his confidence in his own men by entrust- 
ing them with the management of the club. 
The men have drawn up their own code of 
rules. 

The building includes a large hall (with gal- 
leries at either end), in which 1,000 persons can 
be accommodated, and a number of rooms in the 
basement, with wings at the back, one of which 
contains the kitchen offices, lavatories, and the 
other a billiard-room. The building itself is 
mainly erected of red and white bricks, but 
relieved by columns in cement, Italian in style, 
in addition to which there are facings and 
cornices of a similar material. The hall, which 
is approached by two spacious entrance lobbies, 
is 95 feet long and 42 ft. wide, by a height of 
24 ft.6in., lighted by large windows on both 
sides ; the galleries, which are included in the 
above area, give additional accommodation of 
24 ft. by 15 ft. at each end, with a room over the 
lobby, whilst the mansard roofs contain rooms 
fora hall-keeper. At each end of the building 
is a slated tower, with a flag-staff, and margined 
with ironwork which, with the cresting of the roof 
between the towers, was supplied by Macfar- 
lane, of Glasgow. The whole of the external 
ornamental portions, including the rusticated 
base, the pilasters, caps and bases, the brackets 
and balusters of the balconies, and the central 
Soup of figures, which bear Mr. Bevan’s coat 
of arms, are executed in Portland cement, the 
general surfaces being faced with red bricks 
with bands of black and white. The entire 
building is heated with hot water, and every 
ey 18 ventilated by special arrangements for 
ee free ingress and egress of air, the foul air 

ing collected and drawn off] by one large air- 
shaft at the back of the building. The base- 
ike is divided into a number of rooms on 
7 side of a central corridor; they are all 
. t. high, and are intended for committee 

class rooms. The kitchen is fitted with 
pea gas -stoves, &c., and under it is an 
“nae lavatory for the use of the men. The 
96 f nha which is lighted by a turret, is 
pdb 1 ft., and beneath it is the heating 
i Ye. with coal-store. The internal finish- 
me the large hall are executed in pitch 
pine ; underneath one of the galleries is a bar, 
the whe for the supply of refreshments, and 
ole ef the fittings, seats and tables, are 











also of pitch pine. The architects were Messrs. 
Parr & Strong, of Finsbury-square, the senior 
partner of which firm resides in Gravesend; 
and their designs have been carried out mainly 
by men in the employ of Mr. Bevan at the 
cement works, Mr. Briggs being the foreman in 
carpentry, and Mr. Wright foreman of the 
bricklayers. The water for the heating 
apparatus is supplied from the works of the 
firm, and the gas from the Northfleet Company’s 
works. The double event excited much enthu- 
siasm in Northfleet and the neighbourhood. 








CASTLE-DONINGTON BURIAL BOARD. 


SEvERAL designs for mortuary chapels have 
been submitted in competition, the accepted de- 
sign being by Mr. John Wills, of Derby. The 
chapels will stand} at right angles to each 
other, with a porch to give access to both. This 
porch is constructed so as to shelter from the 
weather, as the cemetery is in a very exposed 
position. Over the porch is a tower 30 ft. high, 
carrying octagonal pinnacles at the corners, and 
a spire 40 ft. high, or 70 ft. from the ground. 
Each gable of the chapels will have square pin- 
nacles on the corner buttresses, all the finials of 
which (as well as finials of tower pinnacles and 
spire) will be carved with natural foliage. The 
style of the buildings will be Early English, all 
the windows having trefoiled heads, except those 
in the gables, two of which will have circular 
windows with trefoils, and the other will have a 
window with mullions and head of Geometrical 
tracery. The roofs will be open to the rafters, 
which will be boarded on the under-side. Each 
set of principals and ties is constructed with a 
rib under in such a manner that it forms a 
lancet arch, and coming down by the side walls 
will finish on Bath-stone corbels, carved with 
lilies, &c. The lodge includes a living-room, 
kitchen, scullery, tool-house, and offices on 
ground floor, and three bedrooms over. The 
works were sharply contested among the local 
builders, and were eventually let to Mr. Brooks, 
of Sawley, at 1,3101., his tender being the 
lowest. 








ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Archeological Institute is to hold 
its annual meeting this year at Northampton. 
At the meeting of the Town Council on the 1st 
inst., it was moved, in accordance with the 
recommendation of a committee, 

‘* That an address from the Town Council on the visit of 
the Royal Archeological Institute to Northampton be 
drawn up by the Town Clerk, and read, on the reception 
of the Chairman and members, on the 30th day of July 
next,” 

This was carried, and it was afterwards moved 
by the Mayor, 

‘That on the above occasion the chairman, and mem- 

bers and officials of the srchecane Institute, the ladies 
who accompany them, the president, patrons, vice-presi- 
dent, and local committee, be entertained by the Mayor 
and Corporation at luncheon, after the inaugural proceed- 
ings, a that the expense thereof be defrayed by subscrip- 
tions of the Mayor, Town Council, and chief officers of the 
Corporation.” 
This was opposed by a small section of the 
Council, led by a Mr. Adams, who (according to 
a report in the Northampton Mercury) seems to 
have rather peculiar notions as to the objects 
of archzological societies. He is reported to 
have said :— 

‘* So far as I can gather as to its usefulness, the associa- 
tion is composed of a body of gentlemen who have a very 
great deal of time on their hands, and it is a very healthy 
occupation for them, that of arresting the natural decay 
of old fossilised architecture, which must of necessity some 
day go into the past and into oblivion, They can only 
arrest decay for a little while. The time must come when 
it must pass away, notwithstanding all their endeavours to 
maintain it.” 

In spite of this eloquence, the motion was 
carried. In a brief editorial comment the 
Mercury says :— 

_ “About a year ago a certain section of the Council was 
in favour of opening our local museum on Sundays. 
The same gentlemen are apparently jgmeaet of the fact 
that none have done more to enrich the museum by 
loans and gifts than the antiquaries, from whom they 
now withhold their jf yey ee their money too, 
There will, however, be no difficulty in raising, from 
those who can appreciate the labours of the association, 
the necessary funds to give the Institute a suitable 
reception,” 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries—A suc- 
cessful excursion in connexion with this society 
took place on the 4th inst., the places visited 
being Cilurnum (The Chesters) and Procolitia. 
The members from Newcastle arrived at Chol- 
lerford Station about noon, and were there met 
by other members of the society. Having first 
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visited and inspected the remains of the Roman 
bridge over the North Tyne, the members 
crossed the water at The Chesters, and in- 
spected the remains of the Roman station of 
Cilurnum, particularly the remains of the forum 
in the station recently excavated by Mr. Clayton. 
The party then proceeded to The Chesters, and 
viewed the collection of antiquities, and Mr. 
Clayton entertained the members at luncheon. 
After inspecting the antiquites in the house, the 
party proceeded by carriages to Procolitia, in- 
specting on the journey the various remains, 
such as the turret and the remains of the vallum 
in the limestone bank, Teppermuir. On arriving 
at the station at Procolitia, the excavations now 
proceeding were inspected, and the party then 
viewed the well of Coventina, where the large 
collection of coins and other antiquities was 
found. Throughout the day the various remains 
visited were ably described by Dr. Bruce. 














THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND 
BETHNAL-GREEN VESTRY. 


Tue Bethnal.green Vestry have just passed a 
resolution peremptorily requesting the London 
School Board to take down a building which the 
Vestry allege the School Board have illegally 
erected. It appears that the Board are erect- 
ing some school buildings in Pritchard’s-row, 
within the parish, and that in doing so they 
have made an encroachment in violation of the 
Metropolitan Building Act. A correspondence 
has taken place between the two bodies on the 
subject, and at the last meeting of the Vestry 
a letter was read from Mr. Robson, the architect 
of the Board, in which he stated that the Works 
Committee of the Board had considered the 
question of the encroachment unintentionally 
committed in erecting the building, and that he 
was instructed to say that the Board had no 
intention of violating the rules of the Vestry, 
but he submitted that the structure was no 
part of the school building. Considerable 
discussion took place on Mr. Robson’s com- 
munication, in the course of which Mr. Ewin 
stated that the Works Committee of the 
Vestry had gone thoroughly into the matter, 
and they were satisfied the building was an en- 
croachment. He moved that the School Board 
be requested to pull down so much of their pro- 
perty as stood upon the public highway. In 
moving the resolution he said it would be a 
dangerous precedent to permit a powerful body 
like the School Board to encroach upon the foot- 
ways; for if they did so, how could they con- 
sistently refuse to allow a tradesman to bring 
out his premises to the same line? The motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 








AN EARLY BOOK ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue Library Committee of the Institute of 
Architects have just purchased a very rare book, 
known to most architectural authors as “The 
First and Chief Grounds of Architecture,” &c., 
by John Shute, paynter and architecte. Printed 
by John Marsh, fol., 1563. 

This work is the earliest production in England 
relative to practical architecture. No copy 
exists in the British Museum library. We 
believe there is one in the Bodleian. The Insti- 
tute librarian (Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A.) had 
been searching for it in catalogues for some years, 
and it was only discovered by him a fewdays ago, 
and secured by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, from the 
bookseller. Shute was sent to study in Italy by 
John, Duke of Northumberland; he died Sep- 
tember 25th, 1563, and was buried in the church 
of St. Edmund, Lombard-street.* 








Wide Diffusion.—The Engineer is becoming 
facetious. Witness the following paragraph :— 
“ An ingenious American announces that he has 
made a discovery which throws the telephone 
and the phonograph into the shade. He says 
he has contrived a process by which a hen 
sitting in a certain spot can hatch any number 
of eggs in remote corners of thefarmyard. The 
advantage of this is, as he justly points out, 
that while one hen does the work of incubation, 
the rest are relieved from the pressure of purely 
domestic affairs, and can engage in other occu- 
pations. The machinery by which all this is 
effected is called the ‘henophone.’ A dreadful 
punster of his acquaintance says it is much 
‘phonier’ than the other ‘ phones.’ Whoclaims 
the invention ?” 


* See Godwin’s “ Churches of London,”’ vol, ii, 
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TUNNEL ACCIDENT IN GERMANY. 


A serious accident happened on the 28th ult. 
in a tunnel in course of construction near 
Schwelm, on the Diisseldorf-Hérde Railway, in 
which seven men were killed, and two were 
seriously injured. Although works for ex- 
cavating the buried men were commenced at 
once, life was found extinct when they were 
reached. The formation where the fall took 
place is limestone of the finest description; a 
vein of clay was met with, and though it was 
thought that the necessary precautions had 
been taken to meet all eventualities, by shoring 
up with strong beech supports, the superincum- 
bent weight proved too much. Only half an 
hour before the accident the works had been in- 
spected by the superintending engineers, and 
not a sign of the movement of the rocks was 
perceptible. The catastrophe took place so 
suddenly that not one of the men engaged had 
time to escape. Only the two men injured, who 
were at work close by, saved their lives by 
jumping. As far as can be judged at present, 
the accident was caused by a sudden separation 
of the rocks which were imbedded above and 
laterally into the layer of clay, losing their sup- 
port by the opening made by the tunnel, and 
crushing the timbers by their weight. 








CLAY AND THE POTTER. 


Tu1s is the title given to a lecture now being 
delivered by Professor E. V. Gardner, at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, and a very 
interesting lecture it is. The lecturer says that 
to refresh his memory, and to make the lecture 
as practical as possible, he visited Messrs. Stiff 
& Son’s pottery, Lambeth, who afforded him 
every facility in examining their works, The 
Lambeth potteries owe their origin to some 
Dutchmen who, about 200 years ago, came to 
England and started a pottery at Lambeth on a 
very small scale. Gradually has this pottery 
enlarged until at this time Lambeth has been 
almost entirely converted into a pottery district. 
The potteries now stretch along the river front and 
extend back, covering acres and acres of ground. 
The original business of the Messrs. Stiff was 
established in 1751 in a portion of the palace of 
the Bishop of Hereford; the present proprietors 
came into possession in 1846, and in the short 
space of thirty-five years they alone have covered 
many acres of ground with their factory, and 
have elaborated a business which employs many 
hundreds of workmen, some most ingenious and 
extensive machinery, which requires thousands 
of cubic yards of kiln-room to perfect its manu- 
factaures. This factory has become so important 
as to be provided with an extensive private dock 
to meet the demand and convenience of home 
and export trade. The manufacture of the new 
enamelled ware for ornamental and decorative 
purposes is peculiar. It is produced in the same 
manner as a jug or vase. After leaving the 
thrower’s hands, it is decorated by the modeller 
or enriched by some artistic designs in form and 
colour. It isthen placed in the kiln and exposed 
to an intense white heat for several days. The 
requisite firing having been given to the pottery, 
it is glazed. Sodio-chloride, or common salt, is 
thrown into the kiln, is vapoured by the intense 
heat, and coming in contact with the pottery, a 
chemical action occurs. The salt decomposes, 
and attacking the clay, forms a silicate of alu- 
minum and sodium therewith ; while the hydro- 
chloric acid formed in the process escapes. 
The clays used at Messrs. Stiff’s come from 
Poole in Dorset, or from Teignmouth in Devon, 
and are directly fitted for manufacture into 
potter’s dough. They are carried to the mill- 
room and placed under a pair of edge-runners, 
by the action of which they are ground to 
powder. A scraper follows the stones of the 
mill, and drags the ground clay over a 
grating, through the openings in which the 
fine powder falls, the coarser portions are carried 
on by (the scrapers, and are turned under the 
stones to be reground. The finely-ground clay 
which falls from the mill has to be mixed and 
incorporated with water. We cannot, however, 
just now describe the whole process. During 
the course of the lecture some remarks were 
made in connexion with drain-pipes. Nothing, 


said the lecturer, charmed me more in my visit 
to the factory of Messrs. Stiff than the perform- 
ance of the plunger drain-pipe-making machine. 
It occupies two floors of a large building, and 
consists of a steam cylinder 3 ft. Gin. by 4 ft. ; 
within the cylinder is a piston. The piston-rod 





is attached at its lower end to a plunger; this 
plunger stands over and fits a dough-chest. 
The bottom of the dough-chest has a mould 
attached which forms the socket of the pipe. 
At one time the cylindrical portion of the pipe 
and the socket were made in two distinct 
operations, and were afterwards luted and joined 
together. Pipes so made have many defects 
which are remedied by the method of manu- 
facture we now describe. The dough-chest is 
first filled with dough; then the engineer 
actuates a steam lever, when with a mighty 
blow down comes the plunger, and forces the 
clay into every crack and cranny of the socket 
mould; the next motion of the machine removes 
the socket-mould, and raises a table to support 
the pipe in its passage out of the machine. A 
second blow from the plunger delivers the 
socket-pipe complete,—a wire cuts off [the pipe 
to a proper length, and a travelling table 
removes it from the machine. This machine 
will turn out from twelve to fifty drain-pipes 
a minute, according to their diameter. Pipes 
of 18 in. or 2 ft. diameter are manufactured at 
the rate of forty or fifty an hour. These Lam- 
beth stoneware drain-pipes have made the 
fortune of our London potters, and are largely 
employed, not only in this country, but almost 
everywhere. London is arterialised and drained 
by thousands of drain and water pipes; many 
of them are made of this ‘ Lambeth ware.” 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


A MEMORIAL of the Joint Committee on State 
Medicine of the British Medical and Social 
Science Associations has been presented to the 
Right Hon. G. Sclater-Booth, M.P., President of 
the Local Government Board. It shows,— 


**That your Memorialists have seen with much satisfac- 
tion the introduction of a Bill into Parliament in the pre- 
sent session to amend the law relating to the administration 
of county business, and to make further prevision for 
county government, 

Your Memorialists are strongly of opinion that the con- 
stitution of local Government districts, and the present 
anomalous condition of their boundaries in relation to the 
carrying out of sanitary measures, offers serious obstacles 
to good local government. 

hey hope that the Bill brought in by the Government 
may be so altered as to provide for a re-arrangement of 
county boundaries, especially in cases where local districts 
include parts of more than one county, and where physical 
circumstances with relation to drainage and water supply 
“— an alteration of existing limits. 

‘hey would also strongly urge the importance, in order 
that thorough efficiency and economy may be attained, of 
all te of local government affecting an uncombined 
local district being exercised by one authority.” 

Further, that ‘‘The question of water supply to the 
rural districts in Sagand is one of momentous importance 
at the present time, and your Memorialists would rejoice 
to see the age of the County Board made adequate to 
overcome the difficulties now attendant on every attempt 
to meet the existing wants of these districts, so that a suffi- 
cient supply of pure water may be insured to the whole 
a of the country. Many otherimportant sanitary 
and financial questions, and many matters of local govern- 
ment, such as drainage of districts and incidence of rating, 
can only be effectively dealt with by full powers being given 
to a joint board, which shall fairly represent interests now 
frequently conflicting, as between district and district, and 
between owners and occupiers of property.” 








MONUMENTAL. 


Izaak Walton.—In October, 1876, a project 
was started by the then mayor of Stafford 
(Mr. J. Shalcross) for placing a marble bust and 
tablet of Walton in St. Mary’s Church, where 
the ‘ Father of Anglers” was baptised on 
September 21, 1593. A committee was formed, 
and an appeal made to the public for the neces- 
sary funds, which was handsomely responded to, 
and the execution of the work was entrusted to 
Mr. Richard Belt, a pupil of the late Mr. Foley. 
The bust, which is from a likeness of Walton by 
Housman, in the National Gallery, taken when 
he was in his 79th year, is now completed. 
Arrangements are being made for the inaugura- 
tion of the memorial on August 9, the birthday 
of this national favourite and Staffordshire 
worthy. 

The Duke of Wellington.—A marble relievo, 
“ Peace; or, The Soldier’s Return,” has (says 
the City Press) just been completed by Mr. Bell, 
by order of the Corporation. Mr. Bell, twenty 
years ago, executed and erected the monument 
to the Duke of Wellington in Guildhall. The 
composition above referred to was an alterna- 
tive one with that which was selected for the 
monument now in Guildhall, which represents 
the battle of Waterloo. The relievo represents 
the return of Wellington and his army after the 
peace following the battle of Waterloo. The 
Duke on horseback occupies the centre of the 
composition; on his right side is represented 
Victory breaking the sword of averse batile; 











——= 


on the other, Peace sheathing ours, 
representations of Plenty pet al _ “0 
side are the returning soldiers meeti fied 
families, and beyond these on either side 24 
the people welcoming the return of the 2a 
Duke and his victorious soldiers, Gat 
Rev. D. Sutherland.—A monument to 
memory of the late Rev. David Sutherlay 
East Church, Inverness, has been erected ; 
Tomnahurich. It forms a conspicuous obj 7 
on the north terrace, rising to the height a 
24 ft., in the Celtic style of sculptured hese 
the characteristic features of which it “aay 
The structure is of red sandstone from Dumfr; 
and has been completed by Messrs, D, & A, 
Davidson, Inverness, from the designs of Mr, ¢ 
Craig, Highland Railway. ae 








CLUBHOUSES. 


Prestwich.—Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., hag Jaid 
the memorial stone of a new Liberal Club a 
Prestwich. The building is designed in the 
“Free Classic” style, and is being built in 
brick and stone. It will comprise a | 
billiard-room for three tables, cardroom, refresh. 
ment-bar, commodious reading and committes 
rooms, lavatory, &c. There will be the usual 
offices, and a large assembly-room capable of 
seating about 400 people. The architect is Mr. 
Thos. Thorp, Whitefield. The building was com. 
menced in April, and it is expected that it will 
be finished some time in October. The estimated 
cost, including furnishing, is 2,5001. 

North Shields—A new building, which has 
been erected in Northumberland-square for the 
North Shields Club, has been formally opened, 
The front is of stone, and the external appear. 
ance is substantial. The cost of the building, 
inclusive of site and furniture, was about 
5,000/. 





ARCHAIOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Ancient Tombs.—During the pulling down of 
the old church at Middleton-in-Teesdale, a few 
days since (says the Darlington and Stockton 
Times), many ancient tombstones, some of them 
Saxon (?), were found in the walls. Three very 
fine monumental slabs and the lid of an ancient 
stone coffin may now be seen in the Rectory 
gardens, alongside the old windows, which have 
been transferred thither perfect from the north 
side of the old church. 

A Supposed Pictish House. — The Montrose 
Review reports the recent discovery of a subter- 
ranean cave, or Pict’s house, on the farm of 
Pitcur, tenanted by Mr. John Grainger. The 
discovery was first made by some of Mr. Grain- 
ger’s servants, who, when ploughing a field, 
came accidently on a flagstone about 460 yards 
to the north of the ancient castle of Pictur, the 
remains of which are still standing. The stone 
having been removed, a large hollow space was 
discovered. Subsequent explorations carried on 
by workmen employed by Mr. Grainger have 
revealed a large underground passage or cave, 
enclosed by stone walls on either side, and 
covered over with stone flags. The form of the 
cave is irregular, and varies in width from 5 ft. 
to 7 ft., and is in height from 6 ft. to 8 ft. From 
60 ft. to 70 ft. in length has been cleared of 
rubbish, without any signs of either end having 
been reached. 








An Approach to “ Perpetual Motion.”— 
A magnetic clock, invented by D. _— 
baugh, of Milltown, Pennsylvania, 18 Suull- 
ciently remarkable to be worth dence 
The magnetism of the earth, an ines? t) 
source of power, is made to oscillate the pendu- 
lum; and the simplicity of all the works gives an 
assurance of the least possible friction. At acer 
tain point the movement of the pendulum Ae 
shuts off magnetic connexion with the eart pa 
at another point restores the connexion, ra 
securing the conditions necessary to produce ; 
oscillations. The works are 80 ingenious Ps 
simple that it is no wild assertion to make a 
were it not for the unavoidable pe ye Pee 
caused by even the smallest amount of friction, 
the clock would run as long as the solid 
endures. This clock is hung against 7] Rosie 
partition, with all the works exposed, sub) rao 
the jarrings of machinery and OnetreCHS rm 
dust settling upon it, yet, since March, 6 aly 
has been running continuously and uni pe: ’ 
with only slight reported variations, wl burs 
by transit observations at noon, — Ha 
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TITHES IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 
ARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL ¥. PHILLIPS. 


suit (heard before the Master of 

the 2nd inst.) brought by the 

London, as Governors of St. 

Hospital, to porate Lg — 
i iators of the tithes of the paris 

0 oy fyurch-within- Newgate to tithes, at the 

o ef 2s. 94. in the pound, on the rent of pro- 


perty within the parish. 
‘ founded on a decree made in pursuance 
Pr beory at ft the thirty-seventh year of the reign of 


Henry Vil : G Fi f 
; 1 defence was that after the Great Fire o 
B... ere impossible to ascertain how the property 
et viously rated, it was agreed that certain payments 
bw a be deemed the ancient payments, and should thence- 
= be considered the customary payments, and that these 
= nts amounted for the whole parish to about 2001. a 
ag A Bill was introduced into Parliament by the 
Fovernors of St. Bartholeomew’s Hospital, fixing the 
overnort jie tithes for the whole parish, to be levied by 
ante at 1,200, per annum until 1887, and thenceforth at 
oat per annum ; but this Bill had been —— by the 
"vernors of Christ’s Hospital and the defendants, Messrs. 
vlors, and the Bill had stood over to await the result of 
a hearing it was stated that the parties had agreed 
to a compromise of the suit upon the terms of the suit 
being abandoned, each party paying their own costs, and 
all opposition to the Bill to be withdrawn, so that it might 


+ this session. 
7 he Master of the Rolls expressed his ie of the 
terms of the compromise, and said that if the case had gone 
on he might have been compelled to decide in favour of the 
plaintiffs claim, but he considered it was not a claim which 
even “ charity” ought to fully insist upon. 


st. B 
THis was & 
the Rolls on 
Corporation of 
Bartholomew's 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Tur following cases were heard last week in 
the Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion-square, before Mr. 
Under-Sheriff Burchell and special juries :— 


KEMP AND OTHERS V. THE METROPOLITAN AND 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD RAILWAY COMPANY, 


This case, which occupied two days, was in 
reference to some land at West End-lane, which 
was required for the new line from the Swiss 
Cottage to Harrow. It was stated that Sir 
Spencer Maryon Wilson had a right of way. 

Hvidence was given on both sides, and in the 
opinion of the surveyors for the claimants the 
value was put at about 3,000/., while for the 
company the price was fixed at between 1,2001. 
and 1,3001. 
wae jury eventually assessed the value at 





GARNER V. THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


This was @ claim for the leasehold interest and 
reversion of the Eight Bells public-house in Mare- 
street, Hackney, the site of which was required 
* polio improvements. 

in June, last year, the claimant had purchased the lease 
Which had about forty-seven years = a at auction for 
, at a rental of 1201. a year. The Metropolitan 
—_ of Works had paid Mrs, Envill, the tenant, 6,3501., 
‘ “s having paid a premium of 4,0007., and it was estimated 

t at the end of the term the premium would increase to 
5,000/., as public-house property was ‘‘ going up,” and the 
principal question was, what was the value at the present 
time of the reversionary interest in the premises? The 
Le agg were old and inconvenient, and, to depreciate the 

om - Was urged that by the time the lease expired 
pub c-house property might decrease in value. The lease 
- = twenty-five years’ purchase, to which 10 per cent. 
pe added for compulsory sale, and 500/, was asked 
- @ reversion. In the claim 3,800/, was asked, and by 

e evidence for the Board 3,062/. was put as a fair value. 
then e _ assessed the compensation at 3,1502., and it was 
ow ted that the Board had offered 3,156/., and the 

being 67, under the offer, the claimant would have 


to pay his own ich ; : 
to between ate it was believed would amount 


Verdict accordingly, 





Cre 
REREDOSES. 


praatet.— A reredos has been erected in 
d 0 = Church, Stamford, as a testimonial to 
eure 3 the Rev. D. E. Jones, who has com- 
ee * orty-fifth year of his ministry. The 
ow ich was designed by Mr. Browning, and 
= by Mr. Hilliam, cost 1601. 

a new reredos has just been placed in 
— church at Mold, at the expense of 
* ee of Rhnal, in memory of her husband, 
ra. “sag Philips. The centre part of the 
a ure is divided by small projecting 
ya into three panels. These buttresses 
tad fines up before the mullions of the window, 
- = moulded caps, on which stand 
the Aen nee 8. The centre panel is filled with 
tracer a“ ps The other panels are filled with 
. gh in the centre have medallions con- 
1 Pe miome of the passion, and the 
: a _ the crown of glory. Con- 

ha usual manner of such wor h 
Y be described ag the most sepeitanathineas 





are placed at the ends, at the intersection of the 
angles of the chancel walls. A column is carried 
up on each side of the table. The caps of these 
columns form pedestals on which are placed 
figures; the one on the left-hand side of the 
table representing our Lord bearing His cross, 
the other the figure of Christ after the resurrec- 
tion. The work is executed in veined alabaster, 
the figures being in white alabaster, and has 
been carried out by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham, from the designs of Mr. John 
Douglas, architect, Chester. 








PARSONAGES AND CLERGY-HOUSES. 


Much Birch.—A new vicarage is in course of 
erection at Much Birch. Mr. Ewan Qhristian 
is the architect, and Mr. Cullis, of Tewkesbury, 
is the builder. The total cost will be about 
2,0001. 

Edinburgh.—The memorial stone of a new 
parsonage for All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, has been laid by Bishop Cotterill. 
The parsonage occupies a site between the 
church and the row of houses on the north-east 
side of Brougham-street, and, when finished, will 
complete the pile of buildings in that neighbour- 
hood, including mission home, schools, home for 
the aged, and a public hall, connected with this 
church. Mr. Anderson is the architect, and the 
estimated cost of the building is over 3,0001. 

Sheffield.—At the cost of the Duke of Norfolk, 
a clergy-house has recently been erected for the 
priests of the Mission of St. Vincent de Paul, 
White-croft. The building is situated at the 
junction of Solly-street and Garden - street, 
within a short distance of St. Vincent’s Church 
and schools. The structure is entirely of brick,— 
the style being Renaissance of the close of the 
seventeenth century. The architects are Messrs. 
M. E. Hadfield & Son. The total cost of the 
building, including furniture and site, is stated 
at 11,0007. Mr. M. J. Dowling was the general 
contractor ; the joiner’s work having been carried 
out by Messrs. Dealey & Homer; the plumbing 
and glazing by Mr. Corrie; and Messrs. Manuel 
& Son ,have executed the oak furniture and 
fittings. 








NEW CEMETERIES. 


Hadlow. — Mr. George Friend, architect» 
Maidstone, has prepared plans for the construc- 
tion of a new parochial cemetery, within a short 
distance of Hadlow-common, as the churchyard 
has scarcely any space left for interments. 

Dallington.—A short time ago, an intimation 
having been given by the Secretary of State 
that the churchyard must be closed, it became 
necessary for a new burial-place to be provided 
by the parish. A Burial Board was formed, 
and Earl Spencer presented the Board with a 
site, consisting of about two acres. Plans for 
laying it out into three portions,—the conse- 
crated, the unconsecrated, and the reserved,— 
were prepared by Mr. Ingman, architect, North- 
ampton. The entrance is from the Harlestone- 
road, the paths being covered with broken slag. 
It is proposed, and, indeed, the Board has 
resolved, to accept tenders for building a lodge ; 
and it is estimated that the cost of the whole 
work will be 1,0001. Sufficient space has been 
left to build, at some future date, two chapels 
immediately at the entrance to the cemetery. 
The ground was consecrated on the 28th ult. by 
the Bishop of Peterborough. 








DRAINAGE MATTERS. 


Farnham (Surrey).—The Local Board of this 
town have lately received a report from Mr. 
James Lemon, C.E., of Southampton, whom 
they had consulted upon the sewerage and utili- 
sation of sewage of their district ; in which it is 
proposed to utilise the sewage by irrigating 
certain lands near the Union, and to the north- 
east of the town. By the adoption of this 
report, all possibility of polluting the river 
Wey, which runs through the town, will be 
precluded. The land proposed to be irrigated 
being higher than the town, pumping will have 
to be resorted to, it appearing that no land 
suitable for the purpose is obtainable at a level 
which will admit of the town being sewered by 
gravitation. 

York and Cambridge Towns (Parish of 
Frimley).—The Rural Sanitary Authority have 
taken steps towards the sewering of their dis- 
trict, by consulting Mr, James Lemon, of South- 
ampton, thereon. 





WATER SUPPLY. : 


Clacton-on-Sea.—A trial boring, with a'view to 
obtain a supply of water from the chalk, has 
been proceeding at this rapidly-increasing water- 
ing place for some time, under the direction of 
Mr. Jabez Church, C.E. Water was strack at a 
depth of about 280 ft. from the surface, but 
proved, on examination, to be considerably 
charged with salt; this having been shut out, 
the boring was continued, and at 405 ft. water 
was again reached, which rose to within 35 ft. of 
the surface, and promises to provide an abund- 
unt, pure, and fresh supply. It is intended 
(according to the Chelmsford Chronicle) to sink 
an artesian well at once, and to establish water- 
works, the Act for which (in conjunction with 
the gas-works already in working order) was 
obtained two years since. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—The Barrow-in-Furness 
Corporation are constructing a new reservoir 
at Pennington, capable of storing 200,000,000 
gallons of water. 

Dereham.—At a meeting of the Dereham 
Local Board on the 26th ult., it was resolved to 
instruct Messrs. Russ & Minns to report as to 
the best means to be adopted for obtaining an 
improved water-supply for the town. 

Frome.—The sinking of the experimental well 
at Egborne, by the contractor, Mr. Charles 
Barnes, to whom it was let by the Local Board, 
is progressing satisfactorily. When 23 ft. had 
been reached, boring was tried, in the presence 
of Mr. Tomlinson, the engineer, and at a further 
depth of 3ft. or 4 ft. water was struck, and it 
is believed that the supply is most copious. 

Alfreton.—The Alfreton Parochial Committee 
met on the 4th inst. to consider tenders for the 
construction of the Butterley and Lindway 
reservoirs. It was agreed to accept that of 
Messrs. Coulson & Co., of Birmingham, whose 
tender was 6,3551. There were four tenders, the 
highest, 7,7621., and the lowest, 5,968/. Mr. 
Coke, the engineer, stated that the pipe-laying 
between Butterley and Lindway would com- 
mence in a few days, and that no doubt the 
inhabitants of Alfreton would be supplied with 
water before Christmas. 

Arbroath.—Some weeks ago, the Police Com- 
mission, by a majority, resolved to allow private 
houses to take in water at the rate of 6d. for 
every 1,000 gallons. This scheme was held up 
by its promoters as a public boon, but it is stated 
that up to the present time there has been only 
one application for a supply of water to a 
dwelling-house under the resolution. 

Dorchester.—The Town Council have decided 
to take no action on the report recently pre- 
sented by Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, in conse- 
quence of the heavy expense it would involve 
the town, amounting, with the drainage scheme, 
to about 17,000/., and at a meeting, on the 2nd 
inst., it was resolved to instruct the borough 
surveyor (Mr. Norman), who has recently been 
to London to consult some engineers on the 
subject, to prepare the necessary specifications, 
in order that the work might be at once pro- 
ceeded with, the surveyor’s plan providing for 
additional pumping power, by which 40,000 
gallons of water may be raised per hour, in- 
stead of 30,000 as at present. 

Wimbledon.—At a meeting of the property- 
owners and inhabitants of Wimbledon, it has 
been resolved that “The present water-supply 
of Wimbledon being unsatisfactory, both as 
regards quantity and quality, it is advisable that 
the Local Board should, with the least prac- 
ticable delay, take steps in pursuance of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to carry out a scheme 
of water-supply, according to the published 
report of Mr. 8. C. Homersham, C.K.” Mr. 
Homersham proposes to obtain his supply from 
the chalk, by sinking a well at Wallington. The 
total cost of his scheme he estimates at 55,0001. 








Effect of the Hot Weather on a Rail- 
way.—The Manchester Guardian says that the 
excessive heat a few days ago, which was 
about 120 in the sun at Wigan, had a singu- 
lar effect on the railway metals between 
Wigan and Manchester, on the London and 
North-Western line. Near Platt-bridge Station 
the up-line to Manchester was found bulging for 
eight lengths in the shape of an 8, at one point 
the metals and sleepers having been bodily moved 
nearly 2 ft. The rails appear to have been set 
too tightly, and on the heat expanding them they 
had been twisted out of their original course. For- 
tunately the mishap was discovered as a passenger 
train which stops at the station approached. 


a 
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PARLIAMENTARY. WATERLOO BRIDGE. MEDIZVAL CHURCHES IN THR I8LANp 
Sir JosepH BazatceTTe, in a letter to the OF CYPRUS. 


The Public Health (Ireland) Bill. —In the 
House of Lords, on the 5th inst., the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, in moving the second 
reading of this Bil], said that its object was to 
extend to Ireland advantages which had been 
already bestowed upon England. The Bill was 
a long one, extending to 294 clauses, and it 
dealt with twenty Acts now in existence in 
Ireland in relation to this subject. The Bill 
was strictly analogous to the English Public 
Health Act, except in this, that it incorporated 
the Burial Grounds Act of Ireland. He hoped 
that their lordships would approve of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and give it a second reading. 
Viscount Powerscourt approved generally of the 
Bill, but gave notice that upon a future occasion 
he should bring up a new clause. The Bill was 
read a second time. 

Hyde Park. —In the House of Lords, on 
Monday evening, the Duke of Rutland asked 
why the gravel which had usually been laid 
down between the Marble-arch and Hyde Park- 
corner, and between the end of Rotten-row and 
Queen’s-gate, had not been laid down this year ; 
and whether there was any objection to building 
shelters in case of rain in Rotten-row and 
Battersea Park. In reply, the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon said that the proposal referred 
to could not be carried out in consequence of the 
First Commissioner having received so many 
complaints as to inconvenience to pedestrians 
from gravel being placed upon the paths. The 
shelters could not be put up without incurring 
considerable expense, and they would probably 
not be sightly objects. 





ACTION BY A “STEEPLE JACK.” 
SMITH v. PERRY. 


In this case (heard in the Bow County Court 
last week, before Mr. J. B. Dasent, judge), the 
plaintiff was described as a “steeple jack,” and 
the defendant was a builder. The action was 
brought to recover the sum of 201. for pulling 
down a chimney-shaft and cleaning the old 
bricks. There was a counter-claim for 311. 10s. 
for damage alleged to have been sustained 
through the alleged negligence of the plaintiff 
in pulling down the shaft. 


The plaintiff’s claim was admitted, and the counter" 
claim was gone into, in support of which it was stated that 
the defendant was es to do certain work for the East 
India Dock Company. A portion of the work was to pull 
down a chimney-shaft. The plaintiff was engaged to do 
that, for which he was to charge 201. Instead of getting 
on the top and knocking it down brick by brick, he pulled 
it down by a chain fastened round the top, similar to the 
mode of pulling down trees. The consequence was that 
the chimney did not come down straight as it should, but 
fell upon a boiler, breaking it so as to render it valueless, 
except for scrap iron. The boiler belonged to the persons 
whom the defendant had contracted to do the work for, 
“we he (the defendant) had paid them 31/, 10s, for the 

oiler, 

In answer to the counter-claim, the plaintiff said that 
when he was engaged to do the work, he told the defendant 
he would pul/ it down for 207., but if he was to take it 
down his price would be 802. Upon that the defendant 
said that he would have it pulled down. With regard to 
the damage done to the boiler, he admitted that it was 
caused through the chimney falling on it, but it was no fault 
of his. Before pulling it down, wedges were driven in, so 
as to bring 10 ft. off first, but instead of it breaking there, 
it broke 35 ft. down, which he afterwards found was owing 
to a defect in the chimney, which had been built over thirty 
years. 

His Honour said with regard to the plaintiff’s claim, it 
had been admitted, and therefore must be allowed. As to 
the counter-claim, he was of opinion that the plaintiff had 
been guilty of an amount of negligence in pulling down the 
shaft, and he should allow the defendant 20/. for the 
damage to the boi:er, and the costs to be divided between 
the plaintiff and the defendant, 








A “Steeple-Jack ” in Sussex.—The Sussew 
Daily Post says that the vane on the steeple of 
Hurst Church being out of order, the rector 
(Canon Borrer) offered 101. to any one who would 
climb up (a height of 130 ft.) and send it down 
for repair. The offer was accepted by a man 
named John Bishop, formerly a sailor, who, 
having got into the clock-tower, lassooed the 
pinnacles of the windows at the base of the 
steeple, and, having by this means passed a 
rope round the building, actually walked up the 
steeple. The feat was accomplished by a method 
well known to sailors, the climber holding the 
free ends of the rope, and planting his feet 
firmly against the object climbed, keeping the 
rope at a safe tension. As the climber advanced 
he jerked the rope upwards and so progressed 
to the top. He safely reached the top, and sat 
there for four hours whilst the vane was being 


Metropolitan, writes :— 

“ Mr. Fulton, commenting upon the proceedings at the 
recent arbitration for the purchase of Waterloo Bridge, 
makes the positive statement ‘that a good portion of the 
change of the bed of the river in the immediate vicinity of 
the bridge has occurred since, and in consequence of, the 
construction of the Thames Embankment.’ This state- 
ment is, however, as inconsistent with the testimony of all 
the witnesses on both sides as it is with the actual facts, 

Mr. Williams, the assistant clerk and surveyor of the 
bridge, said ‘that no material “change” had taken place 
in the bed of the river under any of the arches since 1868,’ 
and in confirmation gave a tabular statement of the sound- 
ings which he had taken every month, and which gave the 
following result :-— 


Depth of Water. 

1868. 1878. 

Second.arch from Middlesex side ......... 27°63 ... 26°6 
Third arch from Middlesex side ......... 26°0 ... 263 
Fourth arch from Middlesex side......... 28°0 ... 27°0 
Fifth arch from Middlesex side............ 26°0 ... 26°0 
Sixth arch from Middlesex side............ 26°0 ... 27°0 


Seventh arch from Middlesex side ...... 25°9 24°9 


Further, Sir John Hawkshaw, in his report upon the 
bridge, said :—‘ Comparing the sections I have made with 
the soundings each year from 1868 up to and inclusive of 
1877, I do not find that the depth beneath the bridge has 
been increased by scour.’ 

And Mr. Abernethy said:—‘I am of opinion for a long 
period of time there has been no change in the bed of the 
river, say for ten or twelve years.’ 

The soundings taken by Rennie in 1814, Telford in 1823, 
Law in 1843, and Burstal in 1856, show a progressive 
deepening in the bed of the river to the extent of 10 ft., 
while the recent soundings taken by Sir John Hawkshaw 
Mr. Williams, and Mr. Chatterton, prove that no material 
change has occurred since 1870, the year in which the 
Embankment was opened, 

In the face of these facts, it is certainly incumbent upon 
Mr. Fulton to explain upon what authority he bases the 
statement quoted above. 

As the,plan designed by me for the protection of the 
piers of the bridges, after very careful consideration, 
received the approval of Mr. Gregory, Mr. W. H. Barlow, 
and Mr. Henry Law, who concurred in the opinion that it 
was the best and most economical plan which could be 
adopted, I am not the less concerned to find that Mr. 
Fulton considers it ‘ absurdly expensive.’ 

He suggests as a substitute ‘depositing chalk, Kentish 
rag, or concrete round the piers,’ but appears to forget 
that the free navigation of the River Thames is not alto- 
gether a secondary consideration, and that the conservators 
of the Thames, as well as those navigating steamers and 
other craft, might possibly object to the existing obstruc- 
tion caused by the materials heaped round the piers being 
further increased.”’ 








“CERTAINTY AS TO POSTING.” 


S1r,—In a recent issue you were kind enough to call 
attention, under the above heading, to a pamphlet of mine 
**On the Advantages of Booked Letter or Postal Receipts,” 
wherein you approved of the plan generally, but took 
exception to its introduction on the ground that you 
chongat it would not be adopted to any great extent by the 
public. 

In justice to myself, and with your usual courtesy, I 
trust you will allow me a small space in your excellent 
journal, whilst explaining the nature of the scheme, to 
draw attention to the simple fact that the calculation of the 
annual profit revenue of 200,0001, to the Government was 
based upon the very circumstance mentioned by you that 
the plan would be used in a very moderate degree, although 
with every probability of its increasing in value and im- 
portance as it became better known and understood. 

There are 14,000 post-offices in the United Kingdom, and 
for my calculation to be on_the safe side, I have given a 
ridiculous margin of 12,000 offices, only taking 2,000 offices 
into consideration. It is not to be supposed that 2,000 
offices only would sell booked letter receipts, but that every 
one, with few exceptions, would do so, and if used to the 
extent anticipated the revenue would far exceed the sum I 
have named. The advantages are these :— 

“‘Undoubted certainty that the letter which was booked 
(or for which a postal receipt was ys was posted at the 
cost of only one farthing (the smallest coin of the realm),’’ 

In courts of law the undoubted proof of posting would 
dispense with all other expensive and toiiblenaine 
evidence, 

Government would be spared needless inquiries after 
missing letters, often never posted, and investigation would 
—_— only at the office where the postal receipt was given. 

reater accuracy, which would prevent errors, un- 
stamped letters, and illegibility. 

Messengers would be bound to be honest. 

These receipts would only be used for important letters 
enclosing cheques, orders, countermands, &c., and may be 
resorted to or not, as the public think proper. 

Thus, briefly, I give your readers an outline of the plan 
which Government has so indifferently, partially, and 
almost secretly put upon its trial. 

Should further information be desired, Messrs, Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co,, Stationers’ Hall-court, will redienr the 
pamphlet referred to on application. 

A. CLirrorp-EsxKE.1, 








Diocese of Ely.—At the recent Ely Diocesan 
Conference, a committee reported :—1. That in 
their opinion it is not desirable to abolish the 
regulation requiring an elevation and ground- 
plan of the building to be sent in with the 
application for aid, but that it be within the 
discretion of the committee to dispense in 
special cases with the requirement of such plans 
in the first instance. 2. That it is advisable 
that a diocesan architect should be appointed, 
to whom plans may be submitted before grants 
are made, if in any case it shonld seem de- 
sirable to the committee. The report was 





repaired, when he replaced it, 


Sir,—Will you use the influence of : 
circulated journal to call the attention A 
authorities to the valuable remains of Med; 
church architecture existing, but, alas! ea 
state of ruin and neglect, in the island of ( : : 
As our Government are about to take that island 
under their protection, it is to be ho 
they will insist upon the Turks respecting anj 
abstaining from the destruction of théae tang 
important monuments of Mediaeval Christiagi 
Amongst the most interesting of these remain, 
are the ruins of two churches at Fa: 

One of these is in the Romanesque style of archi 
tecture, and appears originally to haye formed 
a reguiar Basilica church, with three apses at 
the east end. It appears, from sketches which] 
have seen, to be of considerable size, and was 
probably erected about the time of our Richard 
“Coeur de Lion.” This most remarkable build. 
ing is now converted into a fort. The other 
church, which is believed to have been the 
cathedral, is a still more interesting building 
Sketches of it represent it as being a veritable 
fourteenth-century Gothic church of 
dimensions, and of quite a Northern type. The 
west front, which is tolerably perfect (except 
the spires, which are gone), somewhat resembles 
that of Lichfield Cathedral in general disposi. 
tion of its parts, but bears a still stronger 
resemblance to some of the French west fronts 
of the Middle Pointed style. There are three 
large doorways, with straight-sided gabled 
canopies overhead. Over the centre of 
these is a magnificent window of six lights, 
with a wheel in the tracery; above the side 
doorways are long double - light windows, 
and over these again the belfry windows, 
which are also of two-lights. There ar 
small remains of the nave, which appears to 
be converted into a mosque, and the choir 
and transepts have entirely disappeared. It is 
said that this beautiful church was erected by 
the Venetians, but the architecture seems quite 
to contradict this. It is evidently either French 
or possibly English work. The Venetians became 
masters of Cyprus in 1471, but the remains of 
this church are certainly of an earlier date, and 
seem to suggest a date at least a century earlier, 
if not a century and a half. 

These churches are described and illustrated 
in “Le Brun’s Voyage en Orient”; and some 
small woodcuts from sketches by F. Arundale 
serve as illustrations to the play of “Othello” 
in Knight’s “Shakspeare.” Some very good 
water-colour drawings of these buildings, and 
other points of interest in the island, wer 
exhibited in London about ten years ago; but 
cannot recollect the name of the artist. I also 
have an impression that a descriptive account 
of these churches appeared some years back in 
the Ecclesiologist. f 
A gentleman who saw these buildings a few 
years back informed me that their Tarkish 
owners had allowed them to fall into a terrible 
state of neglect, and no means were taken to 
preserve them from destruction, and it is with 
the view of interesting you, and through you the 
English public, in the preservation of these 
curious relics of the past, that I now write this 
letter. H. W. Brewsk 








ROYAL ACADEMY 
ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL. 


The following have been admitted :— 
Students of the Upper School :—F. Baggal ef 
R. W. Collier, H. B. Cullern, A. Frampton, R. W. 
Gibson, J. H. Ince, A. Tietman, O. C. Wylson- 
Students of the Lower School :—4J. B. on 
J. H. Buckeridge, A. D. Gregg, T. G. Howe 


C. Howse, J. M. Jones, F. Miller, G. Petrie; & 
Wheelhouse. 
Probationers :—E. J. M. Allen, C. J. Bradley, 


F. Dickson, T. Gordon, T. E. Hatch a 
Holmes, J. J. Jones, M. J. Lansdell, T. * LB, 
A. J. Murray, J. B. Phillips, C. A, Smith, +. 


Whinney. 





South London Short of Water.— Com 
plaints are made of the extreme ——* 
say the absolate absence, of water at —— 
The water companies lay the viens as 
speculating builders, for not prov! eh 
ciently large cisterns ; but we know ‘a 
in Brixton where, even with capacious ¢ terns 





adopted, 


the supply is very meagre. 
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THE ORATORY COMPETITION. 


Sin,—“ An Outsider ” in last week’s Builder 
refers to “ Mr. Waterhouse’s decision,” and 
nuggests that his report should be published. 
. Wil you allow me to say that Mr. Water- 
house was not called in to act as referee in this 
competition, but simply to give the Fathers of 
the Oratory his opinion of the several designs ? 

The decision is therefore that of the Fathers 
ag in their original advertisement they said it 
should be). Mr. Waterhouse’s report is in no 
gense an award; it makes no attempt to place 
the designs in the order of their merit, and it 
was never intended for publication. 

20, New Cavendish-street. J. WILLEY. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Glasgow.—The Glasgow glaziers came out on 
strike on the 29th ult. against the proposed 
reduction of their wages from 73d. to 7d. per 
hour, but a temporary arrangement has been 
come to between the Glasgow glaziers and their 
employers, under which they continue work at 
the former rate of pay.——At a meeting of the 
Glasgow Master Plasterers’ Association, the 
members explained the position they occupied 
in regard to the work they had on hand, and 
although the plasterers’ strike had now lasted 
a month they were still receiving assurances of 
sympathy from the architects and builders of 
the city. 

Kirriemuir—On the 29th ult. all the operative 
masons in Kirriemuir, numbering about 100 
hands, came out on strike, in consequence of 
notice having been given by the masters of a 
reduction of 1d. per hour. 

North Wales—Mr. Parry, arbitrator in the 
strike at the Rhos slate quarries, which has con- 
tinued for five weeks, has decided adversely to 
the men, who have accepted the decision. 

Edinburgh.—A meeting of master plasterers 
was held ont': 28th ult. The feeling was very 
strongly in the direction of resisting the 
demands of the men. A letter was read from 
the secretary of the Glasgow Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, intimating that the determination of 
the employers there was still unchanged, and 
that several of the masters who had not at 
first acted in concert with the Association were 
now doing so. 

Stafordshire—The Staffordshire nailers have 
struck against a reduction in prices proposed by 
the masters. 





THE SUNDAY SOCIETY AND THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


: Stt,—Through the praiseworthy liberality of Sir Coutts 
indsay, the proprietor and director of the Grosvenor 
th llery, New Bond-street, we are enabled to announce 
py oy sega Pam Be ghee Institution will be open 
‘ee undermenti 
te hors of Renae = — unday afternoons, between 
n Sunday, July 14th, the Gallery will be opened free to 
be eee yr and members of ry “nes Senior ; andon 
uy Istand August 4th to the public, by tickets, which will 
: page by the Sunday Society. These will be forwarded by 
Es * receipt of stamped envelope, All applications to 
ed co to the Honorary Secretary, 19, renga sh 
an = er that these visits may be as instructive and 
oe ing as possible, the Society has published a special 
ving days 3d., which must be obtained before the 
Overy few are the opportunities 
possessed by large 
— of the people for the study of art ply that 
Sir Co Tee eee ation in asking you to give publicity to 
8 yo 8 generous endeavour to increase them, 
. OSEBERY, President of the Sunday Society, 
ee Sg ns 5 pomsince of Committee, 
d . JuDG 
Mo. 19, Chatingovest, B Yr” onorary Secretary, 








wane Refreshments in the Parks.—On 
jabs ult. the First Commissioner of Works 
ei a deputation from the Working Men’s 
ies ee Union. Sir Harcourt John- 
rey ne in introducing the deputation, stated 
that “ ing men had represented to the society 
‘ies “ poorer classes were unable to pay the 
— semanded by those who supplied refresh- 
smbe rs the parks, and that permission was 
«+ > stalls at which tea, coffee, &c., should 
aeeain a Song prices generally charged in the 
ened = Randle, of the Coffee Taverns 
oad so? having stated that the company 
mission PY what was wanted, the First Com. 
object °r expressed his sympathy with the 
pe a view, and said he would allow the 
Spr ent to be tried in the first instance 
park, selecting Battersea Park for this 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bledington.— The little village church of 
Bledington, Gloucestershire, is in process of re- 
storation, under the direction of Mr. J. HE. K. 
Cutts, architect, London. The cost will be about 
1,5000. 

Claybrooke.—The ancient parish church of St. 
Peter’s, Claybrooke, has been reopened, after 
restoration. Before undergoing repair, the 
chancel, which is described as a remarkable 
specimen of the best period of Leicestershire 
Fourteenth Century Gothic, was crumbling away 
with age, while the roof of the nave, arcades, 
and body of the church were in a similar state. 
The work of renovation was commenced in 1876. 
The old-fashioned high and many-sided pews, 
with the galleries, &c., at the south and west 
ends, have all been removed, and a new floor of 
deal laid down, with ordinary tiles in the aisles 
and borderings. Rush-seated chairs have been 
provided as the seating accommodation. The 
chancel has been entirely restored, and the floor 
laid with encaustic tiles from the Lugwardine 
Works, Hereford. A re-arrangement of the 
painted glass edging of the windows has been 
effected, the old windows have been partially 
restored, and some extra canopy to the other 
windows has been supplied by Messrs. Bell & Co. 
Heating apparatus, on a method devised by the 
Rey. C. P. Peach, has been fixed. Mr. G. 
E. Street, R.A., is the architect, the builders 
being Messrs. Roberts & Son, of Weedon. The 
cost will be nearly 3,0001. 

Blackpool.—The Bishop of Manchester conse- 
crated St. John’s new parish church, Blackpool, 
onthe25thult. Thenew churchis capable of hold- 
ing 1,200 persons, and has been erected on the site 
of theold parish church, at a cost of about 12,0001. 
It is built of Longridge stone, and consists of 
a nave 98 ft. by 36 ft.; north and south 
transepts, 26 ft. by 25 ft.; north and south 
aisles, 63 ft. by 19 ft., and a chancel 30 ft. by 
25 ft. The nave is 60 ft. in height to the apex 
of the roof; the chancel 51 ft. 6 in. to the ridge 
of the roof, and transepts 54 ft. At the south- 
west angle of the church, a tower, 14 ft. square 
internally, rises to a height of 139 ft., and is 
capped with four turrets. 

Cambridge.—On the 27th ult. the foundation- 
stone of St. Philip’s Church, Mill-road, Cam- 
bridge, was laid by the Hon. Mrs. Sugden. The 
builder is Mr. Pate, of Seaford-street. 

Beckenham.—On the 22nd ult. the Bishop of 
Dover consecrated the new Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Beckenham. The church, which has 
been built from the designs by Messrs. Daukes 
& Clarke, of Serjeants’ Inn (the contractor being 
Mr. W. Tongue, of Plumstead), at the cost of Mr. 
Francis Peek, in memory of his parents, William 
and Mary Peek, on ground given by Mr. Albe- 
marle Cator, is in the Geometrical style. It is 
faced internally with Bath stone, and externally 
with Kentish rag, with Bath-stone dressings. 
The church is capable of accommodating 
between 900 and 1,000 people. 

Walton.—The new church at Walton, Liver- 
pool, was opened for service on June16th. The 
church, which occupies a site on the east side of 
Rice-lane, is Early English in style. Exteriorly 
the walls are built with Yorkshire -parpoints, 
relieved by dressings of Stourton stone. Green 
Westmoreland slates, surmounted by a bluish 
grey ridge cresting, form the covering of the 
roofs. For lack of funds, the tower and spire, 
which form part of the design, are left for 
erection in the future. The church will hold 
600 or 700 people. The sole contractor for the 
building was Mr. James Leslie, Miller’s Bridge. 
The benches were supplied by Mr. 8. Webster, 
Miller’s Bridge; the altar by Mr. W. Bond, 
Waterloo; the stained-glass window by Messrs. 
Wailes & Strong, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the heat- 
ing apparatus by Mr. Bramham, Liverpool ; and 
the carving by Messrs. Norbury & Co., Liverpool. 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, Liverpool, was the architect. 

Stoke Abbott.—The parish church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Stoke Abbott, has been reopened, after 
restoration. The work, which has cost about 
2,0001., was entrusted to Mr. C. Trask, of Norton- 
sub-Hamdon and Doulting, the architect being 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of London. The church 
has not only been repaired, but considerably 
enlarged, a new north aisle having been added 
to the church, thus providing nearly 100 extra 
seats. The ancient, but very ugly, gallery 
which formerly stood at the west end of the 
church has been removed. 

Handsworth Woodhouse.—The new Church of 
St. James, Handsworth Woodhouse, has been 
consecrated. It comprises a chancel, 30 ft. by 
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20 ft.; a nave, 67 ft. by 25 ft.; and a south 
aisle, 60 ft. by 16 ft.; with south-west porch, 
organ-chamber, and vestry. The building is 
Early Geometric Gothic in character, and is 
built of stone, the walls being faced with Dun- 
ford Bridge stone, with dressings, &c., through- 
out of red Treeton ashlar. The roofs are covered 
with green Westmoreland slates, finished with 
red tile cresting. The fittings of the chancel, 
consisting of altar-table, stalls, lectern, and 
pulpit are all of carved oak, by Mr. H. Hems, 
of Exeter.. The warming is by hot water, on the 
high-pressure system, by Messrs. Bacon & Co., 
of London; and the lighting is by large gas 
corons and brackets, made by Messrs. Thos. 
Brawn & Co., of Birmingham, who also were 
entrusted with the wrought-iron boundary rail- 
ng and gates. The general contractors for the 
building works were :—Masons’, slaters’, and 
plasterers’ work, Mr. W. J. Greenwood, of Wood- 
house; carpenters’ and joiners’ work, Mr. J. 
Spink; plumbing and glazing, Mr. J. Easton; 
and for painting, Mr. Sharples, Sheffield. The 
whole of the work has been executed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Innocent & Brown, architects, Sheffield. 

Portswood.—A. new chancel is being erected at 
Christ Church, Portswood. It extends eastwards 
about 48 ft., and is 28 ft. wide. Messrs. Colson 
& Son, of Winchester, are the architects, Mr. 
Amey being clerk of the works, and Mr. W. H. 
Chapman, of Woolston, the builder. The cost 
will be about 2,800. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


London.—A private meeting of friends of the 
Church of Scotland was held on the 26th ult., 
at Lord Gordon’s, 50, Haton-square, with a 
view of consulting about the propriety and pos- 
sibility of erecting a John Knox Memorial 
Church and Institute on the Embankment, and 
endowing the same. After some remarks from 
Lord Gordon and a promise by him of a sub- 
scription of 1,000/., a large committee was 
appointed to carry out the project, which is 
expected to cost 60,0001. 

Spalding.—The memorial stones of a new 
Free Methodist Chapel at Spalding have been 
laid. Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, of Lincoln, are 
the architects. 

Blackley.—On the 22nd ult., the memorial 
stones of a new Baptist Chapel and school at 
Blackley, near Elland, were laid. Mr. C. F. L. 
Horsfall is the architect. The new chapel will 
occupy @ site about 50 yards to the south of the 
old building. It will be Classic in style, with a 
frontage to the south-east. The entrance. to the 
front of the chapel is a portico, with two en- 
trances. The chapel will have 600 sittings, and 
will accommodate 150 scholars in addition. The 
school, which is under the chapel, will accom- 
date over 300 children. A minister’s house 
will adjoin the chapel. 

Wotton.—A new Congregational chapel at 
Forest-green, Wotton, near Dorking, has just 
been commenced, the foundation-stone having 
been laid by Mr. W. J. Evelyn, the lord of the 
manor. The building is to be erected by Messrs. 
King, of Abinger Hammer, and will seat 150 
persons. The total outlay will be upwards of 
5001. 

Durham.—A new English Presbyterian Church 
in Waddington-street, Durham, has been opened. 
It has been built from plans prepared by Mr. 
John Henry, architect, Durham. It is Early 
English in style, and parallelogram in form, 
being 57 ft. by 33 ft. internally, and 36 ft. in 
height to the ceiling, with two vestries behind, 
over one of which is a small room. The exterior is 
of Tow Law rock-faced blocking, Ingleby stone 
being used for the windows and other dressings, 
The seats, pulpit, and fittings are principally of 
pitch pine, varnished. The building will accom- 
modate 400 persons, 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Rugby.—The new “Subordinate Schools,” 
Rugby, have been lately completed. We note 
that the gasfittings throughout the schools and 
the master’s house have been supplied by Mr. 
W. R. Shrivell, of London, and fixed by Mr. John 
Jacomb, of Rugby; that the lavatories and 
watercloset fittings have been supplied by 
Messrs. Beard, Dent, & Hilliers, of Londons 
that the bricks used came from the Berkswell 
yards, the stone being Box Ground; that Mr. 
Boon, of Coventry, was entrusted with the laying 
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down of the “ sovereign” paving required ; that 
the lobbies are to be warmed and ventilated 
with Elsley’s pyro-pneumatic stoves; that the 
large schoolroom is fitted with Pierce’s “ fresh- 
air warming and purifying grates” (supplied by 
Mr. Elsley); that most of the rooms in the 
master’s house are fitted with Barnard, Bishop, 
& Barnard’s “slow combustion” stoves; that 
many of the windows in both school and house 
have been glazed with the “ dead-light ” glazing 
of Messrs. Brown, Boreham, & Reynolds, of 
London; and that the bell for the bell-cote was 
supplied and hung by Messrs. Mears, of White- 
chapel. The architect was Mr. J. Clarke; Mr. 
Claridge, of Banbury, being the contractor, and 
Mr. E. Thurbon the clerk of works. The statue of 
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Hooks Receibed. 


Rational Spelling: a conservative Scneme for 
National Spelling Reform. <A Letter ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
field, by Dr. George Harley, F.R.S. London: 
Hodgson & Son. 1878. 

TuE only way in which this pamphlet can be 

called “ rational” is in a comparative sense, in 

that it is somewhat less unreasonable than some 
other schemes of spelling reform which it de- 
nounces. But the whole craze for spelling 
reform involves an entire forgetfulness of the 
fact that language is a matter of philological 
history, and not of mere sound or mere con- 
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Lawrence Sheriffe, which is placed at the front 
porch, is the work of Mr. N. Hitch, of London. 

Northampton.—The Sunday Schools in con- 
nexion with Doddridge Chapel, Northampton, 
have recently been considerably enlarged, so as 
to accommodate 1,200 children. A new heating 
apparatus, by Messrs. Blake & Co., Coventry, 
has been fixed. The architect was Mr. W. Hull, 
and the builder was Mr. George Heap. The 
contract was for 1,168I:, exclusive of furniture 
and gas fittings. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Donington.—One of the windows in Donington 
parish church has just been filled with stained 
glass, as a memorial of the late Captain and 
Mrs. Gleed. The subject is the Resurrection. 

Lincoln. — The windows given by the 
parishioners and friends to the memory of the 
late churchwardens of St. Martin’s parish, who 
both died within a few days of each other, have 
just been placed in the church. They consist of 
a three-light window in the north aisle, repre- 
senting “ Christ in the House of Bethany,” and 
two windows in the porch, representing “ Christ 
as the Good Shepherd” and “Christ as the 
Sufferer.’ The whole of the twenty-three 
stained-glass windows now in the church have 
been executed by Mr. Henry Hughes, of London. 

Halifaz.—The large window over the south- 
east door of Holy Trinity Church, Halifax, has 
just been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes. The subject is Our Lord at the 
entrance to the tomb of Lazarus, with Mary and 
Martha at His feet. The legend beneath gives 
the words “ Thy brother shall rise again.” The 
window is a memorial of the late Mr. William 
Robinson. 

Hempstead Church, near Gloucester.—A me- 
morial window to the late Mr. and Mrs. Walker, 
of Highfield House, Gloucester, has just been 
placed in the above-named church by their son, 
Mr. C.B. Walker. The subjects are from the 
life of St. John the Baptist, and the window 
was executed by Messrs. Camm, Brothers, 
Birmingham. 





Proposed Public Library for Ken- 
sington.— A somewhat excited meeting of 
ratepayers, resident in the parish of St. Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington, was held on the 5th inst., 
to determine whether the Public Libraries Act 
should be adopted in Kensington. At the out- 
set an objection was raised to the meeting by a 
ratepayer, on the ground of illegality, but the 
demurrer was overruled by the chairman, who 
explained that the meeting was summoned under 
an authoritative requisition to the overseers of 
the parish. Amidst frequent interruptions, the 
chairman proceeded to advocate the establish- 
ment of free libraries, in view of their advan- 
tages to the community at large. A portion of 
the meeting emphatically declined to endorse 
this opinion, and the result was much unseemly 
wrangling, which culminated in a resolution, 
proposed from the body of the hall, declaring in 
effect that the heavy burden of Imperial and 
local taxation rendered the adoption of the 
measure inexpedient. Mr. Arthur Arnold 
moved as an amendment that the Act be put in 
force. Dr. Gladstone stated that it would be 
possible to accept the proposal without erecting 
a single building for the purposes of a library, 
as the existing School Board schools might be 


venience of writing. The author, for example, 
spells accidentally “ axidentaly”; thereby at 
once obliterating the original Latin meaning of 
the word, and its derivation from cado, cecidi, 
“to fall,” and the interesting analogy between 
this Latin expression and the old English “it 
fell out,” &c. We suppose incidentally would 
be “insidentaly,” so that the two words, both 
from cado, would appear to have a totally dis- 
tinct origin. - Committee, on the same prin- 
ciple, instead of asserting its derivation from 
cum and mittere,—a set of people sent or deputed 
to act together,—would be “ comite,” and would 
appear to come from comes, “acompanion.” It 
s useless to waste words upon such teaching, 
which we are certain the common sense of the 
mass of educated people will never admit. A 
trifling acquisition of brevity and apparent con- 
sistency (only apparent) in spelling would be 
dearly bought at the cost of such an emascula- 
tion of the language. The matter concerns all 
whose business it is to use the English language 
as a vehicle for their thoughts, and we here enter 
our protest against it, as the pamphlet has been 
sent to us, by its esteemed and accomplished 
author, presumably for the expression of an 
opinion. 








Miscellanen, 


A Carpenter’s Clock.—A noteworthy in- 
stance of mechanical skill, ingenuity, and per- 
severance is reported by one of the Scotch 
papers. It seems that the clock on the church- 
steeple of the village of Longforgan has long 
been stopped. Sums of money have been more 
than once raised to repair the old machinery, 
but all efforts to set it going proved unsuccess- 
ful. This state of affairs, it is said, ‘‘ weighed 
heavily on the mind” of a carpenter in the 
village who had tried his hand at the clock and 
found the machinery in a very dilapidated state. 
However, he devoted his leisure hours to study- 
ing the principles of clock-making ; and at last, 
thinking that he saw his way to manufacturing 
a new clock, boldly commenced the work. He 
not only made most of the models for the differ- 
ent wheels, but even several of the tools for 
adjusting and perfecting the respective parts 
when moulded. Having other business to 
perform, he could only employ himself on the 
clock during spare hours ; but at last he finished 
the work, and with his own hands placed it in 
the steeple. It has now, we are told, been there 
for some months, and keeps time with admirable 
accuracy. 


Decoration of Zinc.—A chemical process 
for covering zinc with coloured coatings has 
lately been described by Dr. L. Stille in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. The articles 
of zinc are first brightened by scouring with 
quartz sand, moistened with dilute muriatic 
acid, putting them quickly in water and then 
wiping dry most carefully with white blotting- 
paper. To insure success, however, it is 
necessary to employ zinc as free as possible 
from lead, and to have it bright like a mirror. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, the metal 
may be coated with a variety of beautiful 
colours by immersion in a solution of alkaline 
tartrate of copper for a shorter or longer interval 
of time, depending on the colour that is desired. 
The solution is made by dissolving three parts 
of air-dried tartrate of copper in caustic soda 





utilised. The vote of the meeting having been 
taken, the numbers as announced by the chair- 
man were 87 for and 97 against the amendment, 
so that the proposal to adopt a free public 
library was negatived by a majority of 
10. The meeting then broke up in some con- 
fusion, during which an informal vote of thanks 
was proposed to Mr. Heywood for his liberality 
and public spirit in offering to the Vestry a free 
library at Notting-hill. 


lye, containing four parts of hydrate of soda to 
forty-eight parts of water. 


Victoria (London) Dock Extension.—The 
Society of Engineers will visit the works in pro- 
gress for the Victoria Dock Extension, Silver- 
town, North Woolwich, on Tuesday next. On 
the occasion of the visit of the Society last year, 
we gave some account of the works (vol. xxxv., 
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Unproductive Shop-building, — : 
has projected a scheme for the PI a 
and dwelling-houses combined, which jg de. 
signed to supersede the present system by 
becoming immediately productive. We cannot 
attempt to give the details of a plan which our 
contemporary has elaborated for covering an 
assumed area in Central London,—say in Soho 
—in a manner which will prove remuneratiye 
The space is supposed to be a piece of land 
110 ft. broad by 90 ft., having a frontage of 
110 ft. on a main thoroughfare, and a simila 
frontage on a by-street in the rear. On refer. 
ence to the plan, we ‘find the usual formal row 
of houses dispensed with, and one large struc. 
ture with shops judiciously placed here and 
there, and with staircases, private rooms, ge. 
on the ground-floor, intermixed. Our object os 
in no degree to describe the ideal structure 
which can so;well be understood by referring to 
our contemporary ; but our desire is to express 
approval of any idea which shall improve the 
appearance of London architecture, and at the 
same time save the pockets of capitalists, The 
prevailing notion is to construct a row of shops, 
and pile the dwelling-rooms above them in the 
old-fashioned style, though there is not the old. 
fashioned use for them. Formerly, the upper 
part of a tradesman’s house was occupied by 
himself and family ; now it is usually let out for 
offices. It happens, though, as our contempo 
observes, that new houses built on the old. 
fashioned system in Central London remain 
for years without a tenant, and two instances 
are given where the buildings, since their erec. 
tion three or four years ago, have not yet been let, 
650/. is a high price to pay for a house and shop, 
and people will not take floors at 3001., 2001, 
and 1001. per annum, arranged on the perpen- 
dicular system. Where there is a good frontage, 
the flat system is undoubtedly the best mode of 
building.— Metropolitan. 


Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
ciation.—The annual meeting of this Associa. 
tion was held on the Ist inst., the Bishop of 
Manchester in the chair. The report for the 
year gives a resumé of the work of the com. 
mittee during that period, and states that the 
sub-committee appointed last year to investigate 
the condition of cottage dwellings in Man- 
chester had completed their report, copies of 
which had been supplied to the Manchester City 
Council and the Salford Town Council, with 
memorials on the subject. During the year, six 
lectures on subjects connected with health had 
been delivered, and the weekly returns of 
diseases and deaths in Manchester and Salford 
had been compiled and published. The balance- 
sheet for the year showed the income of the 
Association to have been 242I., and the expendi- 
ture to leave a balance in hand of 47I. 5s. 104. 
It was resolved, on the motion of the Bishop of 
Manchester, “That the action of the committee 
in establishing a sanitary inspection department 
of the Association be approved, and that the 
committee be requested to take such measures 
as may be deemed fit to ensure the successful 
working of the department.” 


Exhibition of Fans.—The annual competi. 
tive exhibition of fans, under the auspices of 
the Worshipful Company of Fanmakers, was 
opened on the 2nd inst. in the hall of the — 
Company, Throgmorton- street. Over 1, 
specimens are included in the catalogue, ranging 
in description and price from the hand pee 
silk or cambric fan with a pierced wood-hande, 
the value of which is but half a guinea, to 
painted specimens enriched with lace nt 
and jewelled handles, which are valued at 20. 
or 3001. 


A Portland Cement Testing Room ot 
Laboratory.—Mr. Faija, of 4, Great —— 
street, Westminster, has constructed & la QA 
tory and testing-room where Portland cem . 
can be tested. Each test, except when especia a 
required otherwise, will consist of tests co 
weight, fineness, tensile strength, ay eee 
contraction. Such a testing laboratory 7 — 
to prove very useful to engineers ap 
tractors. : 
Apprentices.—At the Wandsworth Police 
court Joseph William Murphy, pero a0e 
charged by his masters, Messrs. Lathey pri 
builders, of Battersea, with abserting ois 
from work, and refusing to fulfii the ee re 
apprenticeship. Mr. Bridge orderet Pra 
return to work forthwith, with the in “a 
that any similar charge in future wo 
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attended with serious consequences. 
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itan Drinking Fountains Asso- 
Meteor annual meeting of the Metro- 
= Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough 
ie iation was held on the 2nd inst. at Willis’s 
Association ¥nnaird in the chair. Mr. John 


, Lord : 
pig secretary) read the report, which 


seals cil had, owing to th tant 
. ear the society , owing to the consta 
Daring bored funds for the erection of new fountains 
— ughs, been obliged to expend not only the whole of 
= tee Se and subscriptions, but also to sell out an 
= oGraveatod in Consols as a nucleus for a future reserve 
fund. The Society had during the past year erected no 
ve than eighty-one new troughs and fountains, making 
Fe tal number now erected in the metro olis and suburbs 
oo pee hs for animals and 367 fountains for human beings. 
Th association had, therefore, more than 700 fountains 
Fi troughs under its care, all of which were visited, 
ne ed, and reported at the office of the society’s agents 
: preg and most of them three times, a week; and 
os mber of men, women, and children who drank at the 
“— osed to be nearly half a million 


A ing was s8U. 
page 2,00 Toes, besides oxen, sheep, and 
ian ” frequently drink at a single trough in one day. 


i had originally used iron, stone, and 
a py ext for Opautains and troughs ; but as 
all these bad proved to be alike unsuitable and un- 
able to stand the rough wear and liability to accidental 
damage to which they were necessarily subjected, the com- 
mittee had decided to use henceforth nothing but granite, 
and to replace when possible the old wooden troughs by 
those of more durable material. The total amount o dona- 
tions, subscriptions, and legacies received during the year 
had been 4,5581., showing’ a total falling off in the receipts 
compared with those of last year of 1,375/. Towards meet- 
ing this deficiency, an old supporter of the association, Mr. 
Barlow Kennett, aged offered to contribute 50/. 
provided the remainder of the amount be made up in 
similar sums or in larger or smaller donations before the 
end of July. The total amount expended had been 5,081/., 
or5232. more than the receipts, and asthe amount left in hand 
by the sale of 1,002, Consols would be still further reduced 
by the claims of the various water companies, prompt an 
liberal contributions were needed if the Society was to con- 
tinue its work on the same scale as before. 


The London Institution, Finsbury-circus. 
A special general meeting of the proprietors of 
this Institution was held in the theatre, Fins- 
bury-circus, last week (Mr. De la Rue, the 
president of the Institution, in the chair), for 
the purpose of considering and resolving upon 
the report of the Board of Management on the 
proposed enlargement of the Institution. The 
Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said the 
committee had been considering for the past 
nine months what would be the best means of 
extendin7 the facilities to be afforded to the in- 
creased membership of the Institution. Greater 
requirements now existed than at any former 
time, seeing that 600 new annual members had 
been recently admitted. Mr. Clifton, the archi- 
tect, had prepared plans which embraced all 
the suggestions for the requirements before 
them. These improvements could not be car- 
ried out without a large expenditure of money 
(about 13,000/.). The Board recommended, 
firstly, that the proposed alterations and en- 
largements be carried out; secondly, that 
application be made for an Act of Parliament 
to realise the funds in the coming session, in 
order that they may be dealt with or sold by 
the Board ; and thirdly, that in the meantime 
contracts be entered into. A long discussion 
followed, after which the Chairman moved :— 

That the proposed alterations and enlarge- 
ments be carried out.” A show of hands was 
taken, and the motion was declared to be lost. 


The British Museum.—The Bill, prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Lowe, and 
Sir John Lubbock, to enable the trustees of the 
British Museam to remove portions of their col- 
lections, has been issued. In enacts that, in 
order to provide room for the reception of 
additions which are from time to time made to 
. ¢ Museum, the trustees may remove the col- 
ections belonging to the departments of zoology, 
Beology, paleontology, mineralogy, and botany 
: the Natural History Museum now in course 
: erection at South Kensington, and all or any 
: the pictures now in the Museum to the 
ae Gallery. It is also announced that 
tod ehilas G. Pinches has been appointed 
th . post left vacant in the British Museum by 
Pe ae of Mr. George Smith, and he is stated 
‘ae ve begun his official career as an Assyrio- 
oa by an important discovery with respect 
The : chronology of the reign of Cambyses. 
the nag which is based on the tablets in 
a iy Pei es is ~ to have 

d ved the approbation i 
Rawlinson and Dr. Birch, Tote 


Testimonial to an Antiquary-Journalist. 
oe na Sam Burgess, F.S.A., until lately editor 
Wor mington Courier, and now of Berrow’s 
b cae Journal, has been presented with a 
f of 150 sovereigns, gold watch, and chain, 
of [ep enna of his ability as a journalist, and 

researches as an antiquary, 








Floodiags in the Metropolis.—The flood- 
ings which take place in certain parts of the 
metropolis whenever there is an exceptionally 
high tide or an extra-heavy rainfall within a 
few hours were brought to the attention of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at its meeting on 
the 5th inst. by deputations from Limehouse 
and St. Pancras. Mr. Roche stated that a com- 
mittee of the Board had the subject under their 
consideration. It was perfectly clear, he said, 
that portions of the metropolis had been seriously 
injured by the recent inundations, and he took 
it to be the duty of the Board to see that the 
cause of such a state of things did not continue 
to exist. He hoped that when the Committee 
concluded their labours they would bring 
forward a comprehensive plan for the prevention 
in the future of the recurrence of such disasters 
as those of which complaint had been made. 
We hope so too, and trust that the Committee 
will use all expedition, these periodical floodings 
being productive of much misery and disease. 


The Social Science Congress.—The stand- 
ing committees of the several departments of 
the Social Science Association have met and 
selected the special questions for discussion at 
the forthcoming Congress. We have already 
(p. 696, ante) mentioned the subjects that are to 
be discussed in the Health Department. In the 
Kconomy and Trade Department the following 
will be the topics:—1. What are the economic 
principles that should regulate the borrowing 
powers of local corporations ? 2. What are the 


d|causes of the present depressed and stagnant 


condition of industrial enterprise, and what are 
the best remedies? 3. What means can best 
be adopted to secure to the wage-earning classes 
a due provision for oldage ? Inthe Art Depart- 
ment :—1l. How can street architecture be best 
improved with due regardtoeconomy? 2. How 
can @ sound knowledge of music be best and 
most generally disseminated? 3. By what 
means can good examples of art be brought 
within the reach of the population of small towns 
and villages ? 


Berkshire Archz»logical Society.—The 
members of this society and their friends, to 
the number of about one hundred, visited 
London on Thursday last, for the purpose of 
seeing Westminster Abbey, St. Margaret’s 
Church, the Chapel of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment (formerly St. Stephen’s crypt), and the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Dean Stanley, Canon 
Farrar, and Canon Knollys, acted as ciceroni at 
the Abbey, the Church, and the Chapel Royal 
respectively, Mr. Fred. W. Albury, the hon. sec., 
giving a brief description of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. Luncheon was partaken of at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. Charles Smith, 
F.R.L.B.A., vice-president, in the chair, in the 
unavoidable absence of the president, Sir John 
Conroy, bart. We shall give a report of the 
day’s proceedings in our next. 


The Norwood Schools.—At the meeting 
of the Lambeth Board of Guardians, on the 
8rd inst., a discussion arose on a letter from 
Mr. Foulsham, architect, in relation to the 
plans proposed by him for the alterations 
at Norwood schools. The writer also asked 
whether the report which had appeared in the 
papers, stating that the Guardians had deter- 
mined to advertise for plans, was correct. The 
clerk replied that the newspaper report was 
correct.—Mr. Hearson thought that as Mr. Foul- 
sham had been engaged by the Board to draw 
out the plan, they were morally bound to con- 
tinue his services.—Mr. Andrew could not en- 
tirely agree with the last speaker, but he believed 
that Mr. Foulsham should be paid for the work 
he had done, and be allowed to compete with 
the rest. It was decided to advertise for designs. 


The London Trades’ Council and the 
Artisans’ Institute.—It is stated that arrange- 
ments are being made to transfer the manage- 
ment of the Artisans’ Institute, Castle-street, 
St. Martin’s-lane, to the London Trades’ Council. 
The offer of the trustees and principal is clogged 
by no other conditions than that the Trades’ 
Council should continue to work it as an educa- 
tional institution. 


New Court, Lincoln’s Inn.—We would 
add to our notice of this building that the red 
facing bricks for the fronts were manufactured 
and supplied by Messrs. M. H. Blanchard & Co., 
of Bishops Waltham. 

An Exhibition at the Antipodes.—lIt is 
stated that an International Exhibition is to be 
held in Melbourne in 1880, 


Stained Glass in FPrance.—Monseigneur 
Dupanloup proposes to illustrate Joan of Arc’s 
career by ten painted windows in Orleans Cathe- 
dral and to restore the old expiatory monument. 
He has issued an appeal for subscriptions, in 
which he says :— 

‘*To us Joan of Arc is a warrior, @ victim, and likewise 
a saint ; but as it appertains to the Church alone to adjudge 
her this grand title of Saint, twelve of my venavthed col- 
leagues and I a few years ago addressed the request to the 
Holy See. We then opened at Orleans the preliminary 
pees en required by the canon laws; the Court of 
Rome has now that investigation in its hands, and we await 
with confidence its decision.” 

A jury will choose the best plan, and the cost is 
estimated at 150,000f. All who subscribe or 
collect 100f. will have their names inscribed in 


gold letters on marble tablets in the cathedral ! 


A Modern “Grotesque.”—It is reported 
from Germany that Hoedel, one of the would-be 
assassins of the Kaiser, has already been gib- 
beted in effigy by the stonemasons of Cologne 
Cathedral. His body has been made like that 
of a quadruped, while his claws grasp a revolver 
in one hand and a newspaper in the other. 


Manchester Statistical Society.—On the 
18th a testimonial will be presented to Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, in recognition of his services as 
honorary secretary to the Manchester Literary 
Club and Manchester Statistical Society. Mr. 
H. H. Howorth, F.S.A., will make the presen- 
tation. 








TENDERS 


For alterations and repairs to the Victory Tavern, Green- 
wich, Mr. Henry Roberts, architect :— 


DORI okeccacconcaedesaguatadusdec xucsdcaiaes £356 0 0 
UNI 3.0 ccs sanacdecduecdagabccusaserscicas 345 0 0 
RI crsacesiccccsetceclacetdaccosaitaves 3409 0 0 
Murrin (accepted) ..............0.c000s 335 15 0 


For adding new _ and repairs, to No. 13, Stoke 
Newington - common, for the Incorporated Society of 
Licensed Victuallers. Mr, J, Groom, architect :— 


WRI sa da ccntccessctvenesinwnticuceorts £629 0 0 
TRE Rlaladniccuvcscevevenevunnsdasstdice 429 0 0 
Chptemae: G BOWE fo o.0ccce cccossaseascne 398 0 0 
WHI ococccscencaccacddaasnagecdeesesuace 376 0 0 
Nicholls & Co. ..........008 aaatuasacuaden 365 0 0 
TEGO OIG Go ccatncdccccadscescerencce 313 0 0 





For paintin, and repairs to Bolingbroke Schools, Batter- 
sea, for the London School Board. Mr. Robson, archi- 


tect :— 
RANG TOG sa scnccccccececescatccaesncse £435 0 0 
COON oviccccaaciscstassenacedstdsdedse 429 0 0 
Biggs: & TE ...sisiscccssccccccsecsccesese 360 0 0 
PRG G WAIOG seis ch cesccsssascacasseeres 343 0 O 
| ee danidesnaiageaaniad ee) 
PRTG SG cndncccsecccsccsceszccqnens. 00. @ @ 





For painting and repairs to Board Schools, New-road, 
Wandsworth. Mr. Robson, architect :~— 
Mattell ........ “e 
Phelps & Rice 
Nightingale . 
Nicholls & Co. 
Hobson 


For Snodland Drainage, (No. 1) Rive sewer, for the 


Malling Sanitary Board of Directors, Town Malling. The 
tanks to be measured and valued. Mr. F.C, May, sur- 


veyor :— 








NERVES BOD soci ccscaccscsesessieices eevee £998 7 6 
Harman & King socee 695 O O 
WON: 6 ccssnssgcsidzeciccaes . 625 0 0 
Ames (accepted) 589 0 0 








For infectious hospital, Basingstoke, Hants, for the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. Jas. Gibson, architect :— 


SRI a con eucdsda ns tuseceadssvcoencsqecdsande £1,428 10 0 
Stevens & Bastow..........ccecceeees 1,426 0 0 
RWI gseaccacaccnncisccctcssacaedeaenexs 1,396 0 0 
rE, VE RES MERE. TS, 1,388 10 0 
CT iis sitcdsccscisisivesesebadive 1,359 10 0 
Wee is se evccvcsecsvesencncnavs 349 7 6 
OB vc ccs scsctscasesantacecasasoneese 00 
Jennings 1,289 0 0 
hi 1,262 0 

Ke 0 

0 

0 








For alterations and repairs to No. 106, Brompton-road, 
and converting the same into a coffee-palace for women 
only, Mr, E, Gregg, architect :— 

Stimpson & Co. (accepted). 


For alterations to St. Paul’s Schools, Waverley-road, 
Paddington. Mr. E. Gregg, architect :— 


ee ereereeceecsseeeeees 








Stimpson & Co 
Temple & Foster 





For the erection of two houses in Oxford-street, for 
Messrs. Bonham & Sons. Mr. Gill, architect :— 


Wate S BOM |. cccecctcsccssccscseces £4,375 0 0 
Holland & Hannan ...............++ 4,945 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 3,985 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. .......eecceceeseseeeees 3,955 0 0 
TO oi piccddaiatsonedarraceteccas 3,858 0 0 
TINUE  eaicicdeenndosdsiacienttacnsve 3,739 0 0 
Shapley .......cccccecessesescessesereees 3,75) 0 0 





For alterations at the Rose and Crown, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, for Mr. German, Mr. J, Viney, a — 





Jackson & Todd .........cceceeeesseeeee £345 
Atkinson & Walker.............sse0e00 268 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 26 0 0 
BHAplEY ..ccccscesccececccccccescesscesoeees 25 0 0 
GROIN ccccccceecccncesctissccosccesccseerss 175 0 0 
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For seven houses, Movinerotneet, Whitechapel, after 
allowing for old materials, r, E, Clarke, architect :— 

TIMWOOT & SOMB.....c00cseceesceeeee £9,494 0 0 
Lucas & Sons......... .. 8,980 0 0 
Clements . 8,850 0 0 
Lathey Broa, ......r0cecerrsscssoseesese 8,790 0 0 
Stimpson & Co . 8,180 0 0 
Morter ... . 8,127 0 0 
Wall ..,..... » 7,900 0 0 
Eaton 7,945 0 0 
Vears & Co. 7,893 0 0 
Brass & Son 7,501 0 0 
Howard .....s00 7,300 0 0 





For erecting a double cottage at Curtisden-green, Goud- 
hurst, for the Rev. J.J. Kendon. Mr, Wm. Theobalds, 
architect. Reduced estimate :— 








A for various works at the School for Imbe~ 
cile Children, Darenth, Kent, for the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, 


architects :— 
Entrance Gates, 4c. 
Kirk & Randall...............ccccseereree £360 0 0 
School Furniture and Fittings. 
TIADMCE corcercescesvcccncsescecessvoseesees 1 0 
Joinery Fittings. 
Perry ECO. cccsercccsccseee pavbasease oe OOO 


For painting and other work at the workhouse and 














infirmary, Marloes-road, for the Guardians of the Poor of 
the Parish of 8t, Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Messrs, A, 
& C, Harston, architects. Quntiinengreet s~ 
MURMDED .cconssctessecctmscspsongecyrneg eee Ua OL 
, 2178 0 0 
. 1,908 5 9 
1,624 0 0 
1,486 19 2 
1,403 0 0 
yee . 1,337 0 0 
EE SOBs ci paivsvsaroschossasiensase 1,240 0 0 
Whitford... eeubenipsebpeneis 1,218 0 0 
SEMEDON ssicocoscisseesbscedesbenrWessisente 1,176 0 0 
SS err « 118% 0 0 
Derby (accepted) ..........sceeeeee 1,104 0 0! 





For erection of ten cottages, Prospect-place, Woodford, 
Essex, for Mr. Blumson. Mr, J. — architect :— 





NEN Ks cinaiosnesacess pibiebsasesonkenbie 2,900 0 0 
Porrest,....ccccccces senhnanapobnenssnscicce” EETEL the 
a ne . 2,755 0 0 
UND iis vedieibeaionsiNssbuceees teiesecilecs . 2,881 0 0 
Pobert ..... oe putes binkassnasiacee 00 
ES RO 2,015 0 0 
Walker (accepted) .......s000000 1,684 0 0 





foes for the general maintenance and repairs to the 
Royal Naval Hospital, Yarmouth, Norfolk, for two years, 
for the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ;— 

Gibbon & Mitchell. 


For the erection of a detached villa residence at Friern 





Park, North Finchley, for Mr. C. Vere. Mr. G, R. 
Fletcher, architect ;— 
CODpe? ...css00000 a seinansken peavnecesessns Sengeee, OO 
NS ND . ow © 0 
Gibbon & Mitchell (accepted) ... 1,250 0 0 





For rebuilding the Marquis of Granby public-house, for 
he Westminster Brewery Company. r. Budd, archi- 


tect :— 
Hockley ......ccccccscccceee espnoonseorys £1,276 0 0 
Godden ..... ssscsiniesscauul cseeabeorss . 1,268 0 0 
UNIONS sccshlsnsscncbueserssuecetee hovsce 1,222 0 0 
INRIID iruds painxsaacacssencsebunseasccns 1,185 0 0 
MMU sb ches vcvorscccsssasinscenecectach 1,167 0 0 





For alterations at the Crown and Sceptre, Shad Thames, 
for Mr. Shuter. . Mr. Budd, architect :— 







Hockley .. £663 0 0 
Godden .. . 647 0 0 
OO eee ee 634 0 0 
AUN < Use ibethncnveispenebedsokeenscpurestan 617 0 0 
MAMORU: saSetesiinciebenisecesvorsvscesecoths 593 0 0 

00 


eae ae 567 


For the erection of a new steam laundry, Dorchester, 
Dorset. Mr. Geo. J. G. Gregory, architect :— 
OMI iiss scedscesshasessesdences £2,070 0 0 
Davis & Son ........ 1,529 0 0 
1,484 15 0 


For alterations to Forest Lodge, Tulse-hill, for Mr. E. 
eee! ** rene A. & C. Harston, architects :— 











prlslpNuphosesesanenecnseponssoncessesil £937 0 0 
ROURUR MINIM 55 rocco 2 oc cccotessacsccs 836 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble....ccccccccccsceeee . 637 00 
PRM tsb sc6s tasinvacnosencenixcsees . 63 0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


For rebuilding Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street. Messrs. 
Ford & Hesketh, architects, Quantities by Messrs. 
Gardiner, Son, & Theobald :— 








Kirk & Randall ........s:sss++-. £28,407 0 0 
Adamson & SOnS........0.000+ ae owe FF 
ET << nclababassscacopenree Pe Ae . 27,973 0 0 
Ashby & Horner....... EES * 27,880 0 0 
IEE sb Side ciidchavennebersnhouncsecaase 3855 0 O 
Peto Bros ’ 27,701 0 0 
BSDDY TEVOR, .ccoccccessese ee ae 
Nightingale ........... Ssscaerasest we. 27,473 0 0 
Rider & Sons ........cccccesserseeses 27,968 0 O 
Serivener & Co, ..... auvseeppesesers . 27,365 0 0 
RAINOD ciscccdstensadsankds aacatannbess . 27,302 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........s.000 . 27,087 0 0 
McLachlan & Son ........ ssesaiee . 27,0386 0 0 





For rebuilding two warehouses, Aldermanbury, Messrs. 
Ford & Hesketh, architects, No quantities :— 
Crabb (accepted) ....... cssscsenn seas 0 


For Castle Donington cemetery buildings, chapel, and 











lodge. Mr. J, Wills, architect, Quantities by the archi- 

tect :-— 
Hood .e £1,823 0 0 
ee s vaiinebhipesaaeetennsses LER ao 
| sbaeeeasseenenee . 1,687 0 0 
POMBO DOOR... cvupecorcoressseicoss . 1,628 0 0 
a ecg ern sepeepehanebeeese . 1,578 0 0 
Bullock & Bastow..........ccccccsece . 1,470 0 0 
Garton ....... 1,465 0 0 
OE ee a ree sconee SUSU 
Brooks (accepted)........s.sss000 we 1,303 10 0 





For alterations and additions to house, Chichester-road, 
Park-hill, Croydon, for Mr, C. A. Brassert. Mr. Horace 
T. Bonner, architect :—~ 








For the erection of a villa residence, Overhill-road, 
pete tm 8.E., for Mr. J, Fletcher, Mr. Alfred Wright, 
architect :— 





Gate & Thompson .rsecccscseoeeees £1,148 10 0 
Marsland..... 1,148 0 0 
BHOIPG: A Bill _...0s0s<cccscoorcvassons 1,065 0 0 
Gibbon & Mitchell (accepted)... 975 0 0 





For the erection of five shops in the Bow-road, Messrs. 
Le ——— & Son, architects :— 


POTIN cx cscPaccsuseusstecessntteuivte £1,647 0 0 
|, Oe es Sonne eee . 1,535 0 0 
Niblett........ Soubassabenesseceupeetarerss 1,520 0 6 
ya entbaeseberasteanswesumeneceseeres 0 0 
Sheifield & Prebble (accepted)... 1,273 0 0 





For new north aisle to St. Saviour’s Church, Hans-place, 
for the Rev. G. W. Weldon and the Churchwardens, Mr, 
E, P. Loftus Brock, architect :— 

B secceves £2,805 0 








0 
Pink & Son......... « 2,857 0 0 
Dove Bros. ....... . 2,675 0 0 
Mattock Bros, 2,473 0 0 
Haynes............ 2,250 0 0 
Stimpson.......... » 2,248 0 0 
Bowman & Scowen «+ 2,100 0 0 
For female refuge, Cambridge-heath :— 
I ION. iss icine sccasenccenasicces i 00 
Pritchard..........0+ 00 
SNL ccccusacensspesy 00 
Browne & Robinson. 0 0 
oT eo 00 
Scrivener & Co..... 00 








For iron railings and gates, &c., Bunhill-fields Burial- 


ondon, Mr. Horace Jones, architect :— 








unn £550 0 0 
Conder 408 0 0 
Monk saeubsvaenaics . 47 0 0 
BW & GO. sacicesscsesess sovccssecere 340 0 OC 





For the erection of York-gate Residential Chambers 

Block No. 1), for Mr, R, L, Cripps, Mr. Augus 

ky architect :— wad lien iin 
Simpson & Son . sreceeeeseeees £9,630 0 0 





Seeeeseeseces 


ound, for the Honourable the Corporation of the City of Q 


[Juny 13, 1879 
@ For road- 


making and sewers, for the British Land 
pany, on their estate at Dulwich, Mr. H Come 
: enry B. Michel), 


or :— 
Harris (accepted)..........erserssse £42 0 0 
For the erection of two houses and shops, 
for Mr. C. Kipping. Mr. J. W. FP Leytonstone; 
hen supplied by Mis Asta’, Monge Te Gaal 


Earl & Son. ............ £1,625 
Sa so 





teeeee 





secccerccscccscoesces = SyMM 444,,, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dome of the Rock.—A letter from Lieut. Conder in 
Mr. ‘ergusson has reached us, and will appear in our next,| main to 
N. W. (declined).—W. P. (call in the District Surveyor).—G, 1, p, 
. D—8. RB. L—H. B. M—S. L—H. G.—z. T, BE. (, 
. E—T.—W, O—Dr. 8B P. &—W. W. & Son—J. We 
E. P. L. B—G. M—M. H. J.—W. H. C.—J. W.—Mr, Moy — 
B, A. H.—F. L. C. P.—T. & BR. (we cannot say now), 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily : 
publication. al 
Note.—The responsibility of signed artic’ papers 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the 2 he mnie 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AN. 


ty 











CONG -accscccsqees scncsveccneseree seeseee £6838 0 D GENERA", ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Hobbs (accepted).....0.c...ssesseoessee . 69310 0 Six lines (about fifty words) or under.............. OL 
For alterati d additions to All Saints’ Schools, | ‘Terms tor series of Trae Advertisements ‘ai 20 for Special adver 
or rations ar ons to aints choois, 
: : ++: 2 | tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, 
aT ar “— a e MecMurdie, architect. Quantities yn Scbtaitonl Gn sgpledlian @ Pg a Sales by Auction, 
OETA BO ie<0sicsiessassssedsnansse £836 0 0 ‘inh a eae frag “ 

i RIPEN cca sccscoscepsceessve Lines words) or under ....+. 2%. 6d, 
<1 sie 0) | Hedi eid 
ST Ee eee eee 808 0 0 REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Gibbon & Mitchell ..............se00e0 795 0 0 " Fa or Bm. Ly ae “The Bellder,” hed 
lannot 0. mus cases be called for, 
RMRIONIUID Loses sasconsesncneossexcescsntces cose 745 0 0 on a. Sor, 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 38d, per Week, 
For all other Advertisements ...........++ eccece « 6d. per Week, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by ae, Rasa payable 


at the Pest-office, treet, Covent-garden, W. 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’clock p.m, on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONTALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United om at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 











Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELIL, SAUNDERS, & CO. ( iF 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt] 





Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
UARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


——" 





Yorkshire Stone.—Every description Sawn 
or Worked, ready for fixing if required. Sawa 
Staircases, Sawn | esomgee Sawn Landings, 

awn Steps, Sawn Coping, &c. ' 
: THOMAS wooD & CO. Spinkwell and Cliff 
Wood Quarries, BrapForD, YORKSHIRE. | 
London Depdt: Bridge Wharf, 283, 








road, N.E. Mr. J. J. Griffiths, Agent. [Apvt.] 


— 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





sauce =aewyoamsoere 
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